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“SYNONYMOUS” PARALLELISM 
IN THE PSALMS 


By Rosert G. BoLinG, Ohio 


In all Biblical poetry basic units of several words each (called 
“cola”) combine in groups of two or three to form a verse 
(bicolon or tricolon) which shows an orderly semantic balance 
of cola.' The phenomenon was given its familiar designation, 
parallelismus membrorum, by Robert Lowth in 1753.2 Lowth 
distinguished three types which are now familiar as (1) synony- 
mous, (2) antithetic, and (3) synthetic. This terminology was 
adopted, modified, and extensively employed in the Psalms.3 
Later re-emphasized,* the phenomenon has been popularized by 
commentators as the peculiar mark of Hebrew poetry.5 

While Lowth’s primary categories have been supplemented 
by a number of others, the vast majority of specimens in the 
Psalter can be assigned only to the “synonymous” class, and 
these, taken together, furnish a broad basis for inductive study 
of word relationships in Psalms. In the present study we analyse 
the standard metrical patterns of the Psalter, with special attention 
to the combinations and sequences in which words are used in 


' Because of frequent confusion in nomenclature, with the interchange of 
“hemistich” and “stich” for “stich” and “distich”, we use simply “‘colon”’, 
“bicolon”, and “‘tricolon”. Cf. the remarks of W. F. Albright, “The Old 
Testament and Canaanite Language and Literature”, C.B.Q. vit (1945), 
20, n. 51; “ The Psalm of Habakkuk”, Studies in Old Testament Prophecy (1957), 
Pp. 3, n. 13. 

2 R. Lowth, Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, trans. G. Gregory 
(1829), pp. 157-66. 

3 Cf.C. A. Briggs, The Psalms (1906), 1, pp. xxxiv-xxxviii. He adds the 
categories: (4) emblematic, (5) stairlike, and (6) introverted. 

* Cf. G. B. Gray, The Forms of Hebrew Poetry (1915). 

§ Thus in The Interpreter’s Bible tv (1955), 11, W. S. McCullough discusses 
briefly the three primary classes and suggests that additional types are in 

minor variations of these three. 
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parallelism.! Thus the metrical structure of Hebrew poetry sets 
the limits to our analysis and offers a constant check upon our 
results. 

While such details as exact pronunciation and strophic form 
are still subject to controversy,” there is wide agreement among 
students of Hebrew prosody with regard to the standard metrical 
schemes. In the prevailing view, Hebrew metre was accentual, 
with bicola consisting of 3 + 3, 2+ 2, and 3 + 2 beats, and tricola 
in the patterns 3+3+3,2+2+2, and 2+2+3.3 With the pos- 
sible exception of the so-called ginah metre (3 + 2)—which is 
never used in archaic Biblical poetry—the same patterns are 
found in Ugaritic.4 The metre of Hebrew was undoubtedly 
affected by the shift of accent and loss of final short vowels at 
the close of the late Bronze Age.5 How the reduction in number 
of vowels was adjusted to the continuing word patterns, we 
cannot yet tell. In archaic Biblical poetry the original situation 
was preserved on occasion, metri causa.© In both literatures we 


1 This paper is based on the writer’s dissertation with the same title (unpub- 
lished; in the Johns Hopkins Library, 1959). He would here express his 
great appreciation to Professor W. F. Albright for many hours spent in 
consultation during its preparation. 

2 On stanza-formation, see J. A. Montgomery, ‘“Stanza-formation in 
Hebrew Poetry”, J.B.L. txtv (1945), 379-84. 

3 A convenient sketch of this modified Ley—Sievers system is to be found 
in the studies of T. H. Robinson, “Some Principles of Hebrew Metrics”, 
Z.A.W. N.F. xu (1936), 28-43; T. H. Robinson, “Basic Principles of 
Hebrew Poetic Form”, Festschrift fir Alfred Bertholet (1950), pp. 438-50. 
Robinson’s modification of the Ley—Sievers system is endorsed in general 
by W. F. Albright, “A Catalogue of Early Hebrew Lyric Poems (Psalm 
txvil)”, H.U.C.A. xxi (1950), 7, 1. 15. 

4 H. L. Ginsberg identifies 3 + 3 as the dominant pattern and notes several 
instances of mixed patterns in which tricola occur within a series of bicola 
(Orientalia, N.S. v (1936), 171). A convenient summary of both the Hebrew 
and Ugaritic metrical systems is available in J. H. Patton, Canaanite Parallels 
in the Book of Psalms (1944), pp. 5-11. 

5 See Z. Harris, Development of the Canaanite Dialects (1939), pp. 41 £.5% 
and 59 f.; and W. F. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine (1954), pp. 181f 

6 Case endings, which were in full use in the Ugaritic epics, had been lost 
in Hebrew by the tenth century; their survivals in a number of scattered 
passages are assigned to clear-cut metrical requirements. See especially 
F, M. Cross, Jr. and D. N. Freedman, Studies in Ancient Yahwistic Poetry 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation in the Johns Hopkins Library, 195°); 
pp. 52, 78, and 174; W. F. Albright, “The Oracles of Balaam”, J.B.L. 
LXIII (1944), 215, n. 48, and 216, n. 54. Similarly, traces of the original 
Canaanite accentuation can be detected in archaic poetry. Albright, H.U.C.A. 
XXIII (1950), 21, Sec. VIII. 
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must recognize extra-metrical words or lines which complicate 
the metrical picture without obscuring it entirely. 

When we analyse the passages in the Psalter where these 
standard patterns occur, it becomes apparent that words ate used 
in parallelism according to relatively fixed traditional sequences. 
The abundance of such sequences and the consistency with which 
they appear in the Psalms preclude the possibility that they are 
accidental rather than intentional stylistic devices. 

The same phenomenon occurs in Ugaritic; it is there that 
our analysis begins. The wealth of material available for com- 
parative purposes in the Canaanite epics seems inexhaustible. 
Most important for the present study is the recognition that 
the distinctive characteristic of Hebrew poetry, parallelismus 
membrorum, was already many centuries old in Canaan and was 
especially common in bicola. In a surprising number of cases 
this parallelism is expressed by the same pair of words in both 
literatures. 

Fixed pairs of synonyms common to Hebrew and Ugaritic 
poetic diction have been identified by H. L. Ginsberg? and J. H. 
Patton.3 In 1943, U. Cassuto published the first extensive list 
of such doublets. Ten years later, M. Held published a list 
of twenty additional pairs.5 The latter list is supplemented in 
Held’s dissertation,® where he states that these are but a part 
of his collection. We have, accordingly, nearly a hundred such 
pairs. 

These fixed synonyms are designated “A” and “B”. In 
Held’s terminology, “an A-word is the more common word, 
used in the first of two parallel clauses; whereas a B-word is 
usually or even exclusively used in the second of two parallel 

' Ginsberg, Joc. cit.; Albright, /oc. cit. p. 18, sec. Iv. 

* Loc. cit. pp. 171 f.; and “Ugaritic Studies and the Bible”, B.A. vim 
(1945), 55 f. 

3 Op. cit. p. 33. 

* U. Cassuto, “Siprut Miqra’it w*-Siprut K*na‘anit”, Tarbiz, xtv (1943), 
I-10. See also Ha’elah ‘Anat (1951), pp. 24 ff. 

5 M. Held, “‘Od Zugot Millim Maqbilot b’-Miqra’ u-b*-Kitbe ’Ugarit”’, 
Leshonenu, Xvit1-XIXx (1952-4), 144-Go. 

® M. Held, Studies in Ugaritic Lexicography and Poetic Style (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation in the Johns Hopkins Library, 1957), pp. 6-8. For 
additional examples he refers to H. L. Ginsberg and B. Maisler, “Semitized 
Hurrians in Syria and Palestine”, J.P.O.S. x1v (1934), 248, n. 15; H. L. 
Ginsberg, “The Victory of the Land-God over the Sea-God”, J.P.0.S. xv 


(1935), 327; C. I. K. Story, “The Book of Proverbs and Northwest Semitic 
Literature”, J.B.L. uxtv (1945), 326 ff. 
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clauses where the poet had to find a synonym”’.! A few examples 
will suffice; all have been published by Held.2 


(A) (B) (A) (B) 
(1) ab bn-’um (4) Sum kbkbm 
(2) hym bl-mt (5) Sm byn 
(3) yn irt (6) ya" byn 


While A-words are common in prose, B-words are rarely used 
except in poetic construction.3 The sequence of A- and B-words 
appears to be more rigidly fixed in Ugaritic than in Hebrew,‘ with 
the result that Ugaritic A-words may be either A or B in Hebrew:5 

We emphasize the fact, adumbrated by Held in his listing of 
pairs like (5) and (6) above, that the relative position of a word 
in poetic construction is frequently fixed regardless of its parallel, 
In some forty passages in the epics d¢ is the A-word in parallelism, 
whether it is paired with LA/,° her,” or mtb.8 It is never the B-word 
in parallelism. But Jzr is always a B-word, whether its parallel is de, 
as above, or hk/.9 ? Af is invariably the first word in parallelism; 
the B-word may be bn-’um,!’ary,"! or /-’umt,!2 and these sequences 
are never reversed. Yd is exclusively an A-word; the parallel may 
be ywn,}3 ?usb‘t,4 kPat,'5 or zr-rht.16 The form bd (< *byd) is in- 
variably the A-word; parallels are ’usb‘t,!7 ymn,!8 kPat,!9 and brk.2 


1 Loc. cit. p. 6. He notes (p. 18, n. 32) the observation by H. Ehelolf (Ein 
Wortfolgeprinzip im Assyrisch-Babylonischen (1916), pp. 3 ff.) that A-words are 


often shorter, B-words longer. 2 Leshonenu, XVIII-XIX (1952-4), 145-8. 
3 Held, Studies in Ugaritic Lexicography, p. 18, n. 32. Ginsberg, B.A. viii 
(1945), 56. 4 Ginsberg, /oc. cit. 


5 Held, Joc. cit. p. 7. An interesting result of Held’s work is the observa- 
tion that Ugaritic B-words often correspond to Akkadian or have no known 
etymology. 

6 s1:v:98f., vi: 22 f., vit: 17 £.; 129: 7, 8 f.; 2 Aq: 1: 24 f.; ‘nt: 1: 178; 
etc. See Cassuto, Tarbiz, xiv (1943), 6. 

7 51: Iv: 5of.; ‘nt: v: 46 f.; Krt: 132 f., 203 ff.; etc. See Cassuto, Jue. cit. 

8 128: Iv: 21 f. 9 1 Aq: 172, 183 f. 

10 49: vi: 10 f., 14 f.; Krt:9. See Held, Leshonenu, xvitt-x1x (1952-4), 145f 

sr: v:90f., vi: 44; 2 Aq: 1: 20, 21f.,11:15. See Held, Studies in Ugaritic 
Lexicography, pp. 7 and 22, n. 58. 

2 1 Aq: 196f. (cf. 1 Aq: 201 f. and 49: 1v: 42 f.). See Ginsberg, Ti 
Legend of King Keret (1946), p. 33. 

13 125: 41 f., 47 f.; 128: 11: 17 £.3 137: 39; etc. See Cassuto, Joc. cit. p. 4. 

4 Krt: 157 f.; ‘nt: 1:32 f., 34f.; etc. See Cassuto, /oc. cit. 

15 ‘nt: pl. x: 1v: 9 f.; Krt: 66 ff., 160 f. See Held, Studies in Ugaritic Lexi- 


cography, pp. 47 f. 16 sx: vit: 5 £.; 67: v: 13 f. 
17 68: 13 f., 15 f., 21, 23 f. 18 1 Aq: 216, 217 f. 
19 ‘nt: I: 10. 20 2 Aq: v: 26. 
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The preferred sequence sometimes applies to all forms from 
a given root. Thus, for example, the root #¢. The verb appears 
as the B-word for dyn (2 Aq: v: 7f.; 127: 33f. 46f.). The 
noun mtpt is the B-word for m/k (49: vi: 28 f.; 129: 18). The 
B-word for m/kn in two additional passages is p/m (51:1v: 43 £.; 
‘nt: v: 40). The appellation ¢pf (nhr) is invariably the B-word, 
whether its parallel is (zb/) ym (68: 14f., 16f., 22, 25, 27, 29 f.; 
129: 7, 21, 23), ot mak ym (137: 22, 26, 28, 30, 40f., 44). 

Many additional words used frequently in the epics betray 
a preference on the part of Canaanite poets for the use of words 
in a relatively fixed sequence in poetic construction. In the 
examples which follow, the letters A and B refer only to position; 
the A-word appears first, the B-word is second in parallelism. 
Thus the first example is exclusively an A-word, the second and 
third are B-words, the fourth occurs twice as an A-word but 
twenty-seven times as a B-word, etc. 


(A) @) (A) ©) 
bi 6 ) Sm‘6 3 ° 
‘ary? ° 10 "usb't? =o 9 
byn’ ° 3 bay® 6 2 
bkl* 2 27 nbr9 3 21 
Vim’ 3 ° gr'o 9 2 


1 The B-word may be Sn’u (51: vit: 35 £.), gm (76:11: 24f.), or sr¢ (68:9; ‘nt: 
mt: 34f.,1v: 48, 49f.). See Patton, /oc. cit.; Cassuto, Tarbiz, x1v (1943), 3; Cas- 
suto, “Anat, p. 82; Held, Studies in Ugaritic Lexicography, pp. 6 and 19, n. 36. 

2 A-words are ba (49: 1: 12 f.; 51: 1, 25 f., Iv: 49 f.; ‘nt: v: 45), and ap 
(2 Aq: 11: 15; 51: v: 90 f.; etc.). See Held, op. cit., pp. 7 and 22, n. 58. 

3 Parallels are yd‘ (‘nt: 111: 24, Iv: 59), and Jw‘ (51: v: 121 f.). See Held, 
Leshonenu, XVIII-X1x (1952-4), 147 f. 

4 Only with the second position pre-empted by dyr (1 Aq: 172, 183 f.) 
is hkl the A-word. With ¢ it is invariably B-word. See above, p. 224, n. 6. 

5 Parallels are ’adm (‘nt: 11: 7f.), and bm/t (62: 6 f.; 67: vi: 23 f.). See Held, 
Studies in Ugaritic Lexicography, pp. 7 and 20, nn. 46-8. 

6 B-words are yqf ’udn (127: 29 f., 42), and byn (51: v: 121 f.). See Held, 
Leshonenu, XvItI-XIX (1952-4), Pp. 147. 

7 The parallel is either yd or bd (< *byd). E.g. 68: 13 f., 15 f., 21, 23 f.5 
Krt: 63 f., 157 f.; ‘nt: m: 32 f., 34 f. 

8 An A-word when paired with kbd (49: 1: 10; 51: Iv: 26, vumI: 28 f.; 
129: 6; ‘nt: m1: 7, vi: 19 f.), but a B-word in parallelism with mp/ (137: 15, 31). 

9 The pattern corresponds to the Psalmist’s use of the noun (see below). 

10 An A-word in parallelism with gb‘ (49: 1: 16; 51: v: 77 £., 93 f., 100 f.; 
67: vi: 26 f.; ‘nt: mm: 27 f.), Adm (51: viit: 3 f.), and Alb (51: vim: 5 f.; 67: Vv: 
13 f.), but a B-word when paired with y‘r (51: vit: 36 f.) and perhaps ’ars 
(51: vit: 31 f.). On the sequence gr (A)-J/b (B), see Held, Studies in Ugaritie 
Lexicography, pp. 7 and 21, n. 53. 
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The list is only partial. For each of these words the position in 
poetic construction appears to be more or less fixed, while a 
variety of synonyms appear in the parallel cola. In the poetry 
of the Psalter it is clear that, ~utatis mutandis, the same situation 
prevails. 


A. SOME COMMON WORD SEQUENCES IN PSALMS 


Examples listed in this section are drawn from the commonly 
recurring metrical patterns of the Psalter: bicola in the patterns 
3+3, 2+2, and 3+2, and tricola in the patterns 3+ 3+3, 
2+2+2,and2+2+3. Variants preserved in Psalms with double 
“J” and “E” recensions! indicate that we must include also 
a few couplets in which one of these patterns is repeated.’ 
Where a passage does not conform to one of the common pat- 
terns it is often impossible to determine with any certainty the 
relative position of a particular colon in its context. Careful 
analysis shows, however, that where standard metrical patterns 
were used in Psalms a certain hierarchy of word order prevailed 
as a canon of poetic style.3 

In our analysis the letters “A” and “B” refer to the relative 
position of distinct cola in the poetic construction. The A-word 
will be found in the first member of a bicolon or tricolon, but 
it may appear in the second member of a tricolon when the 
B-word is used in the third member. Or the A-word will be 
found in the first and the B-word in the second of parallel bicola 
or tricola. The device for the first entry (dyéb, 18-7) indicates 
that this noun occurs in eighteen passages as the A-word in 
parallelism, in seven others as the B-word. As an A-word its 
parallels are (in the column to the left) ben ‘awlah, m*hélaldy, ‘am 
nabal, etc. As a B-word its parallels are (in the column to the 
tight) m*barép, siyyim, sar, etc. The second example (’&/, 10-0) 
is a verb which occurs usually in the Qal and always in the first 


1 For a convenient classification, we shall use the symbols “J” and “E” 
to refer to Ps. 1-41+84-150 and Ps. 42-83 respectively. Nowhere in the 
present study do these have reference to the pentateuchal documents. 

2 Cf. 14: 2 and 53: 3, 40: 18 and 7o: 6; all are in the pattern 3 +2 || 3 +2. 

3 The common metrical patterns of the Psalter yielded some 640 A-words, 
with parallels expressed in nearly 800 words and forms. Only about 380 of 
these can be found in both positions (except in repetitive patterns). More 
than a hundred of these are analysed in detail in the original study, only part 
of which can be reproduced here. These examples will suffice, however, to 
illustrate the phenomenon and our methods in analysing it. 
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position; parallels are the Qal of b‘r, msk, npl, sb‘, the Hiph‘il of 
sht, etc. The entry for a passage in which we recognize an extra- 
metrical particle or phrase, or in which the metre is apparent 
but the parallelism questionable, is punctuated with a question 
matk. Passages which maintain the sequence within a single 
colon, or in a context which does not conform to any standard 
metrical scheme, are noted in parentheses after the appropriate 
entry. With nouns the frequency of suffixed, plutal, and construct 
forms in the examples is given beneath the summary device. 
The examples do not include periphrastic patterns in which the 
word in one colon has no formal parallel in another colon. 
Because of the high frequency of divine names in Psalms, the 
analysis of passages in which yahwéh and/or ’/ébim appear in 
parallelism is reserved for the final section of the paper. Other 
designations for God—’é/, ’/0hé ya‘“qob, ‘e/yén—are included, how- 
ever, in this section. 

While describing the relationships in which words are used 
in parallelism, we have noted correspondences with Ugaritic 
where they have been observed. Obviously this portion of the 
analysis will be incomplete and will serve chiefly to emphasize 
further possibilities of comparative study. The distributions of 
many words in the parallelism of the Psalms show no apparent 
contrast in usage. The majority of those cited here, however, 
show a striking contrast, one that is even more remarkable in 
view of the centuries required for the composition of these 
hymns and the extremely complicated history of the text. 


*Oyeb, 18-7 
"Gye (5), -4 (2), dy (8), -ay (3), -ékd (3), -dm (3), -éhem (1) 


- || ben ‘awlah, 89: 23 m*harép || - 44: 17 

-|| m*holaldy, 102: 9 siyyim ?||-72:9 

~ || ‘am nabal, 74: 18 sar || -—74: 10 

~ || p0/é "dwen, 92: 10 saraw || -— 89: 43 

-|| sardy, 13: 5 sarah ||- 54:9 

-|| saréhem, 81: 15 r‘sa‘im ||-17: 9 

— || $6r°ré napsi, 143: 12 Séné’ || -— 106: 10 (cf. 69: 5) 


~|| gamdy, 18: 49 

~ || mitgom'mdy, 59: 2 

~|| r*Sa%im, 3: 8 (cf. 55: 4) 

-|| S6n’dy, 18: 18; 35: 193 38: 20 
~ || SoWéka, 21: 9 

~ || m*San’dy, 18: 41 (cf. 55: 13) 
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— || San éka, 83: 3 

— || *San’dw, 68: 2 

— || Sémré napsi, 71: 10 


In the Ugaritic epics ’sb is consistently an A-word, as noted above, 
whereas a variety of synonyms appear with it in parallel cola. 


"kl, 10-0 

br Q, 18:9 
msk Q, 102: 10 
npl Q, 69: 10 
SK‘ Q, 59: 16; 78: 25 (?) (cf. 
2 27; 78: 29; 81: 17) 
Sht Hi, 78: 45 
Smm Hi, 79: 7 
Sr N, 50: 3 
i || sg Hi, 80: 6 
Q || #2Q), 50: 13 

The verb is an A-word in Ugaritic; parallels are R/y (49: 11: 35f.) 


and grs (75: 1: 10f.). The noun is also an A-word, paired with Jit 
(Krt: 81 f., 172 f.) and “gg (75: 1: 26f., 36 f.). 


N 
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él, 10-8 
"el (15), "el (3) 
— || lébim, 82:1 "abi || — 89: 27 
— || *lébe™, 118: 28 **lohim ||-— 7: 123 43: 4; 68: 25; 
— || yahwen, 18: 31 (?); 85: 9 (?). 83: 2 (cf. 77: 14) 
(cf. 68: 21) *«lohim ‘elyon || - 57: 3 
— || melek, 95: 3 yabwth || -— 29: 3 
— || ‘elyon, 73: 11; 107: 11 . . ‘ ‘ : 
— || ‘6sth g*délét, 106: 21 *«lohim || él ‘elyon, 78: 35 
— || 9*doF yisra’él, 78: 41 








"el ya‘*qob || yahwéh, 146: 5 
Note the contrasting distributions in J (7-3) and E (3-5). 


«Joh(é) ya‘*qob, o-6 
"addon || - 114: 7 
*lohim || -— 81: 2 
yalwéh (*lohim) sba’ét \\ - 
46:8 = 12; 84:9 
yalweh || -— 20: 2 
Jah \|- 94:7 













































“SYNONYMOUS” PARALLELISM IN THE PSALMS 


"¢miinab, O-11 
"*minah (3), **miénati (1), -kd (5), -éka (1), -6 (1) 
re, hasdtka || — 36: 6; 88: 12; 92: 3 
hasdi || — 89: 34 
hasdé yahwéh || -—89: 2 (cf. v. 3) 
b'sadéka || - 89: 50 
t6b || - 37: 3 
pasar || — 33: 4 
pil’*ka || — 89: 6 
sedeq || -— 96: 13); 119: 138 (cf. 
40: I1; 119: 75) 
This noun occurs only in J. The masculine plural appears twice, as 
the B-word for hasid in both passages (12: 2; 31: 24). 





bin, 1-5 
Q || £&/ Hi, 94: 8 ’gn Hi || Q, 5:2 
I4® Q || Q 92: 75 139: 2 (cf 
f.) 82: 5a-b) 
” rb Q || Q 94:7 
: Smr Q || Ht, 107: 43 





A Ugaritic B-word (see above). 











bayit, 10-1 
bayit (1), bét_yahwéth (3), -6 (1), -*ka (1), -¢ka (4), batémé (1) 
- || Aékaléka, 65: 5b (cf. 5: 8) b*stréka || - 65: 5 
25; - || békalé, 27: 4b-c¢ 
- || Dasrét (bét) **lohénk, 92: 14; 
135: 2 
- || wikl?6tékad, 50: 9 
- || miskan k*bidéka, 26: 8 
- || misk*notam, 49: 12 
—|| Gen, 84: 4 
— || qinyand, 105: 21 
- || Sulkbdnékd, 128: 3 
| goy, 20-6 
&by (3), -¢ha (2), goyim (21) 
|| ammin, 117: 1 nos ? || --9: 20 
-|| “res, 46: 11 (cf. 2: 8) «res || -67: 3; 82: 8 
-|| *rasét, 106: 27 bhirtka || — 106: 5 
- || bégdé ’awen, 59: 6b-c m'léikim || -— 72: 11 
-|| Pammim, 2:13; 44:3 (?),15;  rtsa‘im || -—9: 18 








105: 443 149: 7 
- || m*lakim, 135: 10 
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— || malké ha-’ares, 102: 16 (?) 

-|| mamlakah, 105: 13 

— || mamlakét, 46: 7 (cf. 79: 6) 

—|| nab*latéka, 106: § (cf. 33: 12; 
78: 55) 

— || “dm, 33: 12 (?); 105: 13 

— || ‘ammim, 33: 10; 96: 3 

— || rasa‘, 9: 6 

— || S6n’éhem, 106: 41 








Both géy (20-6) and “am (23-11) are predominantly A-words, but the 
sequence géy (A)—“dm (B) is found in four examples and is never reversed. 


xmr (Pi), 4-21 
— || ydh Hi, 30: 5 All Pi || — 135: 33 146: 2; 149: 3 
— || aed Hi, 9: 12 hbwh Hit || - 66: 4 (?) 
— || S/m Pi, 61: 9 yah Hi ||-—7: 18; 18: 50; 33: 2; 
— || ? Sam kabéd, 66: 2 §7: 10 = 108: 4; 71: 223 92: 2; 
138: 1 


ngd Hi || - 75: 10 
‘nh Q || - 147: 7 
ri Hi || - 66: 1-24 (cf. 98: 4) 
run Pi || — 71: 23 (cf. 98: 4) 
Smb Q || -9: 3 
Sir Q || — 68: 5 (cf. v. 33); ror: 1; 
104: 333 105: 2; 144: 9 (cf. 
21: 14; 27: 63 57: 8 = 108: 2) 
The pattern _ydb (A)-xmr (B) occurs in seven Psalms and is reversed 
in only one. The sequence Jér (A)-zmr (B) is never turned around. 


xnb (Q), .™ 
™" ap Q, 6o: 3 
— || 4 ysp Hi, 77: 8 
—|| @ ys’ Q, 44: 10; 108: 12 (cf. 
Go: 12) 
— || str pané Hi, 88: 15 
‘br Ht, 89: 39 
‘in ap Q, 74: 1 





bf, 5-0 
kbs Pi, 51:9 
16 ’mn Hi, 78: 32 
mrh Hi, 78: 17 
‘wh Hi, 106: 6 
“th ra’ Q, 51: 6 





Pi 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 








I, 
cf. 
:) 


ed 
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hattat, 1-6 
hattat * (1), hattati (4), -dm (1), hattotay (1) 


-|| “wont, 32: 52 “ewoni || — 38: 19; 51: 4 


“won ‘ammtka || -— 85: 3 

“won ““bétaw || -— 109: 14 

‘onyé wa-“*malé || -— 25: 18 

p'sa‘dy || 51: 5 (cf. 32: 5 be; 59: 
4¢) 

Psalm 25: 7 is the only passage in the Psalter in which any form from 
the root 7’ precedes pesa‘ (see below) in a poetic construction. The 
composer of this acrostic Psalm needed a word beginning with 4 for 
the eighth line and used Aat7ét. That he recognized it as a B-word is 
suggested by its position in v. 18, where the A-word is ‘onyt wa-“«mali. 


hesed, 22-7 

jesed (6), besed * (1), -f (2), ~tha (3), -£ha (9), -6 (5), hasdé * (1), besddéka (2) 
- || ‘miindti, 89: 34 brité || — 106: 45 
-|| *mtinatka, 36: 6; 88:12; 89:2 t6b w*-sallah || -— 86: 5 

(cf. v. 3); 92: 3 Sh Ot || -— 18: 51 

- || *minaté, 100: § (cf. 98: 3) nipl” otéka || — 106: 7 

- || ? Omer, 77: 9 “‘uzztha ||-59: 17 (cf. 62: 12¢- 
-|| *met_yahwéh, 117: 2 134) 

-|| *mittéhkd, 26: 33 57: 11 = sedeq || -— 89: 15 

108: 5 s‘daqah || — 33:5 


- || “rit?, 89: 29 
-|| Donen, 109: 12 
- || esha, 85: 8 
- || y'Sa‘atéhkad, 13: 6 
- || mifpatékd, 119: 149 
-|| apl?dtaw, 107: 8 = 15 = 21 = 31 
- || p'dat, 130: 7 
~ || sedeq, 85: 11 
-|| sidqatka, 36: 11 (cf. 103: 17) 
-|| rab*mékd, 51: 33 69: 17 
~ || #Saathkd, 119: 41 
The sequence fesed (A)—emet (B) is never reversed in Psalms, whether 
the nouns appear in parallelism, or in conjunction (25: 10; 40: 11, 12; 
57: 4; 61: 8; 85: 113; 89: 15; 138: 2), or are merely juxtaposed (115: 1). 








The stereotyped expression ’erek ’appayim we ~ malyeesed (we-*met) ap- 


pears always in the second colon (86: 15; 103: 8; 145: 8). To the same 
category belong three of the seven examples in the second column 
which employ the expression rab-hesed (86: 5; 106: 7, 45). 
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yad, 10-2 
yad * (2), -4 (1), tha (5), ~#hd (1), -6 (1), ~ay (1), -Ahemn (1) 


bisstka || — 38: 5 
regel ga’*wah || — 36: 12 


— || esh“Otay, 144: 1 
— || z*76%Z, 89: 22 (cf. 136: 12) 
— || y’minkd, 21: 9 
— ||_yminéka, 74: 11 (?); 80: 18 (?); 
89:14;139: 10(cf.73:23;121:55 
138: 7; 144: 7-8, 11) 
— ||_ymind, 89: 26 
— ||_y’mindm, 26: 10 
— || Aap *, 71: 4 
For the construction ma‘‘sé yad, predominantly a B-word regardless 
of its parallel, see below. Yd is also an A-word in Ugaritic, as noted 
above. 











Ja*, 14-7 
Q || bm Q, 92: 73 139: 2 (cf. bar Q || Q, 44: 22; 139: 23a-b 
82: 5a—-b) (cf. 139: 1) 
N || gado/, 76: 2 bSq Q || Q, 91: 14 
Hi || g/h Pi, 98: 2 Spr Pu || N, 88: 12-13 
Q || ar§ Q, 9: 11 r’h Q || Q, 138: 6 (cf. 31: 8b-+) 
Q || var Q, 103: 14 Sir Q || Hi, 89: 2 
Q || 25d Pi, 144: 3 $a‘ Hi || Hi, 143: 8 (cf. 78: 3) 
Q pte || _yisré Heb, 36: 11 
Q || 4 RbdN, 69: 6 (cf. 139: 14¢- 
15 @) 


- 


| 6 ksh Pi, 32: 52 

| Jud Pi, 25: 4 

negdi, 51: § (cf. 69: 20) 
‘immadt, 50: 11 

Pp Qi seeeaa 
a) 


enue 





uA” 


yam, 16-6 
yam (19), yam * (1), yammim (2) 





"apsé "eres, 72: 8 

gallaw, 89: 10 (cf. 65: 8) 
yabbeset, 95: 5 

yardén, 114: 3, § 

mayim, 78: 13 

mayim rabbim, 107: 23 (cf. 
77: 20) 

— || sahar, 66: 6; 72: 8; 80: 12 


”" 
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basan ? || - 68: 23 

mayim rabbim ? || - 93: 4 
Samayim || — 8: 9; 69: 35; 96: 115 
146: 6 (cf. 135: 6) 


mharot, 24: 2; 89: 26 (cf. 98: 7-8) 






























SS 
ed 


1-b 


11; 
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- || 22bé/, 98: 7 
- || #bémét, 33: 7; 106: 9 (cf. 135: 6) 
- || tanninim, 74: 13 


For comparison with Ugaritic usage, see our discussion of nahar. 


yamin, 1-8 
yminka (1), -¢ka (5), -6 (2), -dm (1) 
- || 76% godké, 98: 1 yadka \| - 21: 9; 74: 11 (?); 


80: 18 (?); 89: 143 139: 10 (cf. 
73: 235 121: 5; 138: 7; 144: 7-8, 
II) 

yadé || -— 89: 26 

y'dthem || - 26: 10 

sidd‘ka ? || -91: 7 


I’ ummim, 1-8 


- || ‘ammim, 67: 5 Loyim || — 2: 13 44: 3 (?), 153 105: 
443 149: 7 
‘ammim ||-—47:4;57:10= 108: 4 
tebél ||-9: 9 


With the one exception in Psalms, /’ammim is invariably found in 
the second position—the B-word par excellence in Hebrew—as Held 
observed.? 


mamlakah, o-5 
mamlakah (1), mamlakét (4) 


Loy || — 105: 13 

giyim || — 46: 7; 79: 6 
melek || — 135: 11 
‘ammim || — 102: 23 


The feminine B-word has a masculine parallel in every example. 
The abstract noun ma/két shows similar usage, as the B-word for Aissé” 
in 45: 7and 103: 19. Only where it is used to introduce the appropriate 
line of an acrostic Psalm is malkét an A-word (145: 13). The same 
Psalm has the expression &‘béd...malkét as B-word in v. 12, but as 
A-word where the & is needed to introduce the appropriate line (v. 11). 
That these patterns reflect deliberate stylistic devices is suggested again 
by the reversal of the usual sequence Jem * (A)-+*hillah (B) in the last 
line (see below). 


1 Studies in Ugaritic Lexicography, pp. 7 and 20, n. 46. 
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ma‘°sé yad, 2-7 
ma°*sth* (4), ma‘*sé* (5) 
— || g'wilam, 28: 4b hasd‘ka || — 138: 8 
— || piggddaw, 111: 7 “esabbéhem ||- 115: 4 = 135: 15 
po'léka ||-92: 55 143: 5 
p*ullét_yabwth ? || -— 28: 5 


Samayim ||-19: 2 
Saméka || ma‘*st’esb*‘btéka, 8: 4 


misrayim, 7-0 | 
— || ’oblé ham, 78: 51 
— || eres ham, 105: 23; 106: 21-2 
— || _yam stip, 106: 7 (cf. w. 21-2) 
— || Ras, 68: 32 
— || ‘am lox, 114: 1 
— || S<déh sé°an, 78: 43 (cf. v. 12) 








mirmah, 1-4 
mirmah (4), mirmot (1) 
— || ? ‘ama, 10: 7 lo hasid ? || - 43:1 
ra‘ ||— 34: 14 | 
ra‘ah || — 50: 19 

Saw’ ||-24: 4b-¢ 
Used in conjunction with other nouns to designate the less desirable 
elements in society, or their works, wirmah is invariably the last to be 
mentioned. Thus the expressions *awen u-mirmah (36: 4), "if damim 
: u-mirmah (5:7), ans damim u-mirmah (55:24), hawwot u-mirmét (38: 13), 

pi rasa‘ u-pi mirmah (109: 2), and tok u-mirmah (55: 12). 
Similarly the noun r‘miyyah, except for 101: 7 where it appears to be 


the A-word for s*garim, is always the last word of the passage in which 
it occurs.! 





nahar, 1-9 
nahar (4), u*harét (5), nab*rét (1) 
— || mosa’é mayim, 107: 33 yam || - 66: 6; 72: 8; 80: 12; 89: 
26; 98: 7-8 
yammim || — 24: 2 
mayim \|— 105: 41 


ma‘yan wa-nabal || - 74: 15 
néxlim || — 78: 16 


1 Cf. 32: 23 52: 43 78: §73 120: 2, 3. 
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The distribution is reminiscent of Canaanite usage. There the 
parallel for yw or xb/ ym is nhr' or tpt abr? in the second position. The 
sequence is never reversed. Nor is the pattern _ydm (A)-ndhar (B) ever 
turned around in the Psalms. Only when reference is made in the epics 
to the sources of the subterranean deeps, and not specifically to the 
mythological figure, does shr appear in the first position.3 Thus the 
sequence bk nhrm (A)-apq thmtm (B) corresponds to the Psalmist’s 
construction n*harét (A)-mésa’é mayim (B) in 107: 33. 


“awon, 8-2 
“awn (2), “won * (2), -éki (1), -# (3), -dm (2) 
-|| al. .b'sidqatéka, 69: 28 hattati || - 32: 5a 
- || bé??, 51:7 pisGm || — 89: 33 (cf. 32: 5 b-) 


- || battat *, 109: 14 

- || battati, 38: 19; 51: 4 
-|| hattatdm, 85: 3 

-|| 2 r'miyyah, 32: 2 
table ayki, 103: 3 








“ayonah, 1-4 


“swonbtdy (2), -ént (2), -them (1) 


I = 


- || ‘diménd, 90: 8 b*ta’dy || — 51: 11 
b*ta’énii || — 103: 10 
pisGm || - 107: 17 
ra‘6t ? || - 40: 13 
That the device ‘awén (A)—““wénah (B) represents a deliberate stylistic 
pteference is suggested by the two Psalms which employ it without 
exception (51: 4, 7, 11 and 103: 3, 10). 


“elyon, 3-13 


-|| Sadday, 91: 1 él || — 73: 11; 107: 11 

, ‘ ‘ , , ; «lohim || -— 46: 5 (?); 50: 14; 78: 
yabweh ‘elyin || melek gadél, 47: 3 56 (cf. v. 35) 

"lobim ‘elyén \\ él, 57: 3 yahwéh || -— 18: 14; 21: 8; 


83: 19 (?); 91: 9 (°); 92: 2 


1 51:11: 6f.; 68: 12 f., 19 f.; ‘nt: 111: 36. 

2 68:14 f., 16 f., 22, 24 f., 27, 29 £.3 129: 7, 215 137: 22, 26, 28, 30, 33 f., 41. 
On the relationship between the A-word and Tiamat, etc., between the B- 
word and the Akkadian River of Death, see Albright, “Zabal Yam and 
Thapit Nahar in the Combat between Baal and the Sea”, J.P.O.S. xvi (1936), 
17-20. 

349:1: 5 f.3 51: Iv: 21 f.; ‘nt: pl. vi: v: 14f. 
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*+lohim \\ él “elyon, 78: 35 
*‘léhim || bené ‘elyin, 82: 6 
yalweh || yahwéh ‘elyin, 7: 18 


Predominantly B-word in both J (1-6) and E (2-7). 


“att, 23-11 
“am (6), ‘am (2), ‘ammi (4), -*ka (3), -¢kd (2), -6 (7), -im (10) 
"eres, 99: I "adam || -— 22:7 
bhirdw, 105: 43 "dye || - 74: 18 
b¢né ’ebyon, 72: 4 Loy || — 33: 12 (P); 105: 13 
b‘né ya°*qob w*-yosép, 77: 16 Loyim || -— 33: 10; 96: 3 
X*génim, 107: 32 dér || - 102: 19 
yiSra el, 50: 73 81: 9, 12, 14 l’ummim || - 67: 5 
hol yosbé haled, 49: 2 gahal || - 35: 18 
l?ummim, 47: 43 §7: 10 = tébél || — 96: 13d; 98; 9b 
108: 4 
— || mamlakét, 102: 23 
— || nab-laté, 78: 62 (cf. v. 71 b-c); 
94: 14; 106: 40 
| nab*latka, 94: 5 
nab*latéka, 28: 9 
“abadaw, 105: 253 135: 14 
“aniyyéka, 72: 2 
““nawim, 149: 4 
S*piintka, 83: 4 














In sixteen of twenty-three examples cited the A-word ‘adm has a 
suffix; only absolute forms of the noun appear as B-words. 


po‘al, 10-0 

po‘al * (1), -éka (4), -6 (2), -am (1) 
— || A*darkda, 90: 16 
ma‘alléhem, 28: 4 
ma‘*sthi, 64: 10b-¢ 
ma‘*s¢ yadéka, 92: § 
ma‘*sth yadéka, 143: 5 
“ebodaté, 104: 23 
“as]6téka, 77: 13 
sidgaté, 111: 3 








mip‘*lot ’*lohim || “lilab, 66: 5 
p*ullét_yahwth || ma‘*seh yadaw, 28: 5 
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pesa‘, -~ 
pesa‘ (1), -dy (2), -dm (2) 





-|| b*4a’ah, 32: 1 

- || battati, 51: § 

-|| berpat nabal, 39: 9 

-|| “wondm, 89: 33 (cf. 32: 5 b-c) 
- || ““wondtéhem, 107: 17 
















To the same category belongs the Qal ptc. pés‘im, the A-word for 


A 


hatta’im (51: 15) and r¢sa‘im (37: 38). 












sedeq, 13-5 
















sedeq (13), sidgi (2), -¢kd (2), -6 (1) 
-|| miinah, 119: 138 (cf. v. 75) «met || —85: 12 
-|| *msndaté, 96: 135 hesed || — 85: 11 
-|| “met, 15: 23 119: 142 mixpatt?|\|-—9: 5 
-|| bor yaddy, 18: 21, 25 t6b || - 52: 5 
-|| besed, 89: 15 tamim ||-—15: 2 








- || k*bédé, 97: 6 
-|| mésarim, 9:9; 98: 9b (cf. 58: 2) 
-|| mispat, 72: 2 

-|| mispatéka, 37: 6 
thillatéka, 35: 28 



























$‘daqah, 6-14 
s‘daqah (4), sidqatka (10), -¢ka (2), -6 (3), s*dagét (1) 


Sa 






































-|| ? darkéka, 5:9 b‘rakah || -— 24: 5 

- ||? hesed yahwéh, 33: 5 L birt **donay ? || - 71: 16 
- || mispatim, 103: 6 hasd‘ka || - 36: 11 

-|| mispatéka, 36:7 hesed yahwéh ? || - 103: 17 
-|| térathd, 119: 142 thbka || - 145: 7 

~ || id atékd, 71: 15 Sh Gté ? || -— 98: 2 








misxpat || -— 106: 3 
mixpatéka ||-72:1 

pil tha || - 88: 13 
pols || -— 111: 3 
piqqudéka || - 119: 40 
Salom ? || - 72: 3 

Simka || - 89: 17; 143: 11 





























Three Psalms maintain the pattern sedeq (A)-s‘daqah (B): 72: 1, 2, 3; 
89: 15, 17; and 98: 2, 9d. 






16 
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saddiq, 12-1 
saddiq (8), -im (5) 


girim, 146: 8¢-9a hayvim || -— 69: 29 
? 6m, 7: 12 

hasid, 145: 17 

yasar, 119: 137 

J Sarim, 33:1; 140: 14 

yisré léb, 32: 11; 64: 11397: 

1 (?) (cf. 94: 15) 

m*rahém, 116: 5. 

nagi, 94: 21 

Salom, 72:7 








Two Psalms distinguish between saddig (A) and s‘daqah (B): 72: 1, 3,7; 
and 145: 7, 17. 


Smb, 18-4 


Pi || ’ér Hi, 19: 9 Gil Q || Q, 14: Tb-6 = 53: 7h«; 
bth Q, 33: 21 97: 1 (cf. 31: 8; 118: 24) 
G1 Q, 16:9 (?); 21:2; 32:11; AU Ht || Q, 105: 3 (cf. 34: 3) 
> 11; 97: 8 (cf. 48: 12); 149: 2 rim Hi || Hi, 89: 43 

gal Hi, 35: 26; 38: 17 

yah Hi, 97: 12 

bil Ht, 63: 12; 64: 11 (?); 

06: 5b-¢ 

xmr Pi, 9: 3 

? ars ‘ayn Q, 353 19 

rnn Pi, 92: 5 (cf. 5: 12; 67: 5) 

ran Hi, 32: 11 


Q 
Q 
96 
Q 
Q 
Q 








DAZAA w 


Simbah, 1-3 
Simbah (3), Simbat * (1) 
— || r‘nanah, 100: 2 or ||-97: 11 
b‘rakét || - 21: 7 
tobat * || - 106: 5 


Each of the Psalms in which s¢mhah (1-3) appears as B-word also uses 
Smh (18-4) as A-word (21: 2, 7; 97: 8, 11, 12; 106: 5). Ugaritic preserves 
the same distinction. There the verb is the A-word; parallels are g/ 
(125: 14f., 99), shq (49: 111: 14 ff.), sh/ (2 Aq: 11: 9), and perhaps hay 
(‘nt: 11: 24 f.).1 But in the last example it is more probable that the 
feminine noun, which occurs only here in the epics, is B-word for the 
masculine parallel shq. 


1 See Held, Leshonenu, xvutI-x1x (1952-4), 148 f. 
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Sir (Q), 9-1 


? mn Hi || -— 106: 12 







-|| dre Pi | dsr Pi, 96: 2 

- || zr Pi, 68: 5 (cf.v. 33); 101: 1; 
104: 33; 105: 2; 144: 9 (cf. 
21: 14; 27: 6; 57: 8 = 108: 2) 
yd‘ Hi, 89: 2 

ngn Q, 68: 26 (cf. 33: 3) 

ron Pi, §9: 17 












nebel “aSér, 144: 9 
thillah, 40: 4a 
thillaté, 149: 1 
todah, 69: 31 
triah, 33% 3 








Samayim, 23-6 

"eres || — 8: 2(?); 68:9 (?); 85: 12; 
102: 26 (cf. 148: 13¢) 

hékal qods6 || - 11: 4 

m'rim qoasé || — 102: 20 


-|| eres, 50: 45 57: 6 = 12 
108: 6; 73: 9; 76: 93; 79: 23 
89: 123 96: 11; 115: 16; 147: 8 
(cf. 69: 353 73: 253 103: 11; 
113: 6; 135: 6; 136: 5-6; 146: 6) 
- || yam, 8: 9 (cf. 96: 115; 146: 6) 
-|| yammim, 69: 35 (cf. 135: 6) 
-|| m‘qon Sibté, 33: 13-14 
- || w*rémim, 148: 1 

- || “rdpel, 18: 10 

- || sba’dm, 33:6 

-|| qhal q‘désim, 89: 6 

- || ragi**, 19: 2 

- || §6, 139: 8 

- || “bdgim, 36:6; 57:11 
(cf. 89: 6-7) 

-|| ¢bomébt, 107: 26 


























108: 5 


Samtka || ma‘*S esb*btéka, 8: 4 
Saméka || harim, 144: 5 (cf. 147: 8) 

In the Ugaritic epics ‘vm is predominantly the A-word whether its 
parallel is yw," kbkbm,? or nhlm.3 With ’ars it is usually the A-word, 
but shows precisely the same variation in sequence as in the Psalms. 
Six of the nine examples of the sequence Jamayim (A)~’eres (B) in the 

1 52: 62 f. 

*1 Aq: 186f., 192 f.; ‘nt: m: gof., mi: 21f., 1v: 87f. Cf. 67: m: 2f. 


Held, Leshonenu, xv11-x1x (1952-4), 147; Held, Studies in Ugaritic Lexico- 
graphy, p. 6. 3 49: m1: 6Ff., 12 f. 
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“SYNONYMOUS” PARALLELISM IN THE PSALMS 


Psalms are probably to be recognized as descriptions per merismum! in 
which reference is made to the totality of creation and not specifically 
to “heaven” and “earth”. This interpretation is supported by the use of 
a single verb in the bicolon (50: 4; 57: 6 = 12 = 108: 6), or couplet 
(89: 12), or by the parallelism of the third member of the tricolon (96; 
11; 147: 8). The sequence ‘6p has-Sdmayim (A)-hay‘té ares (B) in 79: 2 
represents creatures of every sort, as does the expression “birds of the 
heavens and fish of the sea” in both Ugaritic (52: 62 f.) and Psalms (8 : 9), 

The pattern Sam (A)—ars (B) in Ugaritic appears to have precisely 
the same force. That the enigmatic “‘sky-dew, fatness of earth”? in 
‘nt: 11: 39 and Iv: 87 refers to a single phenomenon is suggested by 
the couplet which follows in both passages: ““Dew that the heavens 
do shed, spray that is shed by the stars.”3 The same device occurs 
again in ‘nt: 111: 19 ff. (cf. pl. ix: 111: 13 f.), where the presence of the 
goddess is requested that Baal might disclose to her the “speech of 
tree and whisper of stone, converse of heaven with earth, e’en of the 
deeps with the stars”.4 That this is in fact the ultimate of secrets is 
confirmed by the tricolon which then follows: “Yea, a thunderbolt 
unknown to heaven, a word not known to men, nor sensed by the 
masses on earth.”’5 Thus it is entirely unimagined either in the realm of 
nature or of man; the two are seldom distinct in mythopoeic thought.‘ 

The clearly meristic nature of the pattern sam (A)—ars (B) in both 
literatures disappears when the sequence is reversed. Thus in Ps. 68: 9, 
85: 12, and 102: 26 reference is made specifically to “the earth” in 
the first position, to “the heavens” in the second. Every colon has 
its own verb, except 102: 26b where the copula is implied. 

The few examples of the reversed sequence in Ugaritic appear to 
involve the same distinction. This occurs in the expression spt l’ars 
Spt limm in 52: 61 f. and 67: 11: 2. The subject (uncertain in both 
passages) devours “the birds of the air and the fish of the sea” in one 
passage, “Baal” in the other, and is described as having “‘one lip to 
earth and one to heaven”’.” 


1 See A. M. Honeyman, “Merismus in Biblical Hebrew”, J.B.L. Lxxt 
(1952), 11-18. For the phrase has-Sadmayim u*-ha-ares, see p. 16. 

2 Translated by H. L. Ginsberg (Ascient Near Eastern Texts Relating to 
the Old Testament, ed. J. B. Pritchard [1955], pp. 136 f.). He notes the same 
pair of words in Gen. 27: 28, 39 (listed by Cassuto, Tarbiz, x1v (1943), 8). 
In the first passage the Ugaritic sequence and merismus are maintained. But 
the meristic nature of the second passage is not at all clear, where the sequence 
is reversed and interrupted by the insertion of yihyeh mésabéka. The construc- 
tion in this passage, with a preposition added at the end, may be understood 
to mean that Esau will enjoy neither “‘the fatness of earth” nor “the dew 
of the heavens on high”. 

3 Ginsberg, Joc. cit. 4 Ibid. p. 136. 5 Ibid. 

6 See H. and H. A. Frankfort, Before Philosophy (1954), pp. 12 ff. 

7 The function of ’ars wimm at the beginning of 126: 111 is obscure. 
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“SYNONYMOUS” PARALLELISM IN THE PSALMS 


Sm‘, 22-8 


Q || 744 Q, 81: 12 

Q|| xe Hi, 39: 13 (); 49: 25 
54: 4; 84: 9 (?); 143: 1 (cf. 17: 1) 
Q || Saw‘ati’elékd taba’, 102: 2 (cf. 
18: 7 and II Sam. 22: 7)! 

Q ||? 4A Pi, 119: 149 

i || yd‘ Hi, 143: 8 (cf. 78: 3) 

3 Ib bb Q, 69: 34 

Igb Q, 6: 10 

ms Q, 132: 6 

nbt Hi, 94: 9 

spr Pi, 44: 2 (°); 78: 3 

| spr Pi, 26: 7 

pth Q, 38: 14 

pth Pi, 102: 21 

gsb Hi, 10: 17; 61: 2; 66: 19 
(cf. 17: 1; 130: 2) 

Q ||? 7#h Hi, 115: 6 


me 





LLL TLLLLA 





Neither of the sequences J‘ (A)—-h’gn (B) or Sm‘ (A)-hqsb (B) is ever 
reversed in distinct and parallel cola in the Psalter. The verb is also an 


A-word in Ugaritic, as noted above. 


t*hillah, 
thillah (2), -at * (1), -# (1), -¢ka (3), -6 (5), -é&d (1), -d¢ (1) 


-|| -ytaatéhkd, 9: 15 

-|| wdardy, 22: 26 (cf. 65: 2-32) 
-|| 2 ipl’ étaw, 78: 4b 

- || Sem gods6, 145: 21 

-|| “p’artéka, 71: 8 








As a feminine B-word, ¢hillah has a masculine parallel in all but two 
examples cited. The pattern Sé¢m (A)-¢*hillah (B), maintained in several 
Psalms, is reversed only where the initial ¢ begins the last line of the 


acrostic Psalm (145: 21). 


' F. M. Cross, Jr. and D. N. Freedman, “A Royal Song of Thanksgiving: 
II Samuel 22 = Psalm 18”, J.B.L. txxtt (1953), 23, N. 13, reconstruct two 
vatiants which are conflated in Psalm 18: 

-.4 [4ab0” b’oxnaw. 
l*panaw tabo’. 


Saw‘ ati 
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? mn Hi || Q, 106: 24-25 
? Omer || N, 19: 4 

brk Pi || Hi, 66: 8 

? dbr Pi || Q, 62: 12 

? U6 str Hi || Q, 22: 250 
ml Pi || Hi, 106: 2 

? nth Hi || Q, 40:2 

nth ’dxen Hi || Q, 17: 6 





Liviviiiiie 


iii 


5-9 


i Ut 


Zbirét yahwth || - 106: 2 
a‘ baraw || - 106: 12 
sidgtka || — 35: 28 

Sém yahwth || -— 102: 22 i 
Sém qodstka || - 106: 47) ‘s 
S*m6 || — 66: 2 (cf. 48: 11) 
Sir hada || - 40: 4; 149: 1 
tédah || - 100: 4 








“SYNONYMOUS” PARALLELISM IN THE PSALMS 


B. DIVINE NAMES IN PARALLELISM 


The disproportionate frequency of the noun */éhim in Ps. 42-83 
poses editorial and chronological problems which have never 
been solved.! Analysis of the patterns in which divine names 
appear in the Psalter shows, however, that J and E are distin- 
guished not only by contrast in frequencies but also by consistent 
preference for contrasting stylistic forms. 

In the following pages the distribution of divine names in 
poetic construction is analysed, first in J, then in E. The spelling 
**/oh(im) in the headings of these sections indicates that both 
absolute and suffixed forms are included in the examples. That 
this is necessary is evident from doublets such as 4o: 18 and 
7o: 6; the former has “déndy for *‘léhim and **léhdy for yahnih, 
The shorter form ’é/ and the appellation ’/ébé ya‘qob have 
already been listed and are not included here except as parallels 
for the particular name under discussion. The lists include every 
passage which conforms to a standard metrical pattern. Passages 
in which the sequence is maintained but the metre obscure ot 
distorted are discussed or noted after the appropriate entry. 


1. The Tetragrammaton as A-word in J 
— || **bir ya‘¢qob, 132: 2, 5 (both 3 +3). 
° allie 


— || "*donay, 30: 9 (3 +3)3 35: 22 (3 +3)5 130: 1-24 (3 +3); 130: 3 (with 
the apocopated form as A-word, 3 +3). 


The same sequence occurs in 16: 2 where the metre appears to be 
2+2+3. The verb must be read as 1st pers., ba/ perhaps as asseverative.? 
In 38: 16 yabwéh is the A-word, as again in v. 22. But in the first 
passage "“déndy ’*léhay makes the second colon too long. Either noun, 
or both, may have been original, but it is at least possible that ’*/éhay 
was introduced into v. 16 by anticipation of the same sequence in ». 22. 
Cf. 97: 5. 
— || "*donénd, 135: 5 (2 +243). 
— || *yabiti, 22: 20 (3 +3). 
— || 7, 29: 3 (3 +3 +3). 
Cf. 7: 7; 10: 12; 18: 33 42: 9; 84: 3. 


1 Commentaries consistently note the phenomenon. The trend of con- 
temporary scholarship is reflected most recently by W. S. McCullough, The 
Interpreter’s Bible, 1v, 8. With the majority of commentators, he considers 
the frequency of **/éhim in these Psalms to be the result of a “later” revision 
but puzzles over its confinement to Ps. 42-83. 

2 R. T. O’Callaghan, “Echoes of Canaanite Literature in the Psalms”, 
V.T. tv (1954), 166 f. 
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“SYNONYMOUS” PARALLELISM IN THE PSALMS 


- || obim, 14:2 (3 +2 || 3 +2); 84: 124 (3 +3); 100: 34(2+2 || 2+2). 
Cf. 136: 1-2. 
- || lohdy, 3: 8a (2+2); 18: 7a (3 +3); 38: 22 (3 +3, cf. v. 16); gr: 
2 (2+2+42); 94: 22 (343); 104: 33 (3 +3, cf. v. 1); 146: 2 
(3 +3). 
- || déhdy, 18: 22 (3 +3). 
Cf. 5: 2-33 35: 24 (see below). 
| **lohayik, 146: 10; 147: 12 (both 3 +3). 
| *lohénd, 18: 32; 92: 14; 116: $3 135: 23 147: 7 (all 3 +3). 
- || lahé yiS7, 18: 47 (2 +243). 
| *lohé_yis6, 24: 5 (2+2+3). 
| *lohé ya‘¢qob, 94: 7 (apocopated form as A-word); 20: 2 (both 
2+2+3). 
- || "attab, 16: 5 (3 +3); 132: 8 (3 +3); 142: 6 (3 +3 +3). 
Cf. 32: 55 38: 16; 139: 1-2. 
- || bi?, 33: 20 (3 +3)5 37: 5 (3 +3)3 96: 4 (2+243)3 99: 2 (3 +3)5 
115: 9 (3 +33 cf. w. 10-11); 148: 5 (3 +3). 

The sequence appears again in 25: 15, where &/ may be secondary, 
having arisen by vertical dittography. In the next verse the particle 
appears in a well-balanced bicolon (3 + 3). 

Cf. 28: 8; 99: 5, 6c; 100: 3. 
-|| zikr*ka, 102: 13 (2+2 +43). 
Cf. 135: 13. 
- || zéker qods6, 30: 5; 97: 12 (both 3 +3). 
Cf. g‘dos yisra’él and Sém godsé below. 
-|| y0ieb R¢ribim, 99: 1 (2 +2 || 2+2). 
- || yoseb siyyon, 9: 12 (2+2+43). 
~ || waxdm (!), 37: 39 (3 +3). 
‘elyén, 18: 14 (3 +3 +3)3 21: 8 (3 +3); 91: 9 (3 +3)3 92: 2 (3 +3). 
Cf. 83: 19. 
- || yahweéh ‘elyén, 7: 18 (3 +3). 
- || ‘Osth Sdmayim wa- ares, 115: 15; 121: 2; 124: 8; 134: 3 (all 3 +3). 
-|| Pandw, 105: 4 (3 +3). 
-|| sari, 18: 47 (2+24+3)3 28: 14 (3 +3); 92: 16 (3 +3). 
- || sar yiSent, 95: 1 (3 +3). 
- || q'd6s yisra’él, 89: 19 (3 +3). 











In 24: 3 the parallelism is synonymous and exact. Each grammatical 
element in the first colon has its counterpart in the second. The parallel 
for yahwéh as a nomen rectum is qodsé in the second colon. 


~ || Simka, 8: 2a = 10 (24242); 92: 2 (3 +3)3 115: 1a-D (3 +3). 


The sequence occurs again in 18: 50. If the introductory ‘a/ kén is 
extra-metrical the metre is 3 + 2. 
Cf. 86: 113 109: 21. 
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“SYNONYMOUS” PARALLELISM IN THE PSALMS 


— || Fd, 34:4(3 +3); 96: 2(2 +243); 10:1 (2+2+3)5 135: 5 (3 +3); 
148: 13a—-b (3 +3). 
In 20: 2 the B-word is Sém ’*lohé ya‘¢qob, and in 7: 18 it is Sém yahwéh 
“elyon. 
Cf. 113: 13 122: 4. 
— || Sém goditka, 106: 47 (3 +2 || 3 +2). 
— || 5ém qodsé, 103: 1; 145: 21 (both 3 +3). 


2. The Tetragrammaton as B-word in J 


ab || — 103: 13 (3 +3). 
*léhént ? || - 20: 6 (2+2+3); 40: 4 (3 +2 || 3 +2). 

The parallelism is not precise. In the first example ’*/éhénd is a nomen 
rectum. \n the other passage ¢*hillah lélohénd is in apposition to sir hadai. 
The change of subject is abrupt in both. 


"él ya‘*qob || - 146: 5 (3 +3). 


The preposition of b*-‘ezré would represent a simple dittography. 
Elsewhere ’*/6h(é) ya“¢qob is the B-word (see above). 
hé-él ? || - 85: 9a—-b (3 +3). 

The obscurity of the last half of the verse brings the first half under 
suspicion. It may be that &7/ is the asseverative particle. It is equally 
possible that 4é-’é/ is secondary; in the two cola which follow, the 
preposition ’e/ occurs twice, the negative ’a/ once. 

In 18: 31 "imrat yahwth is the B-word for darké. The suffix of the latter 


refers in turn to 4é-’é/. The text is scarcely above suspicion, as Cross and 
Freedman have indicated.2 


melek, hak-kabod || — 24: 8 (3 +3 +3; cf. v. 10). 
Smbtka || -9: 11 (3 +3). 
Cf. 105: 3. 


As B-word > Jalwveh 3 is contrasted with kol *léhé hé-“ammim in 96: 5. 
The common imperative bar‘kii et yabwéh is the response to £4 y‘dékem 
godes in 134: 2. 


3. **léb(im) as A-word in J 


— || 2 x6%em, 7: 12 (3 +3). 
— || 4a, Go: 14 = 108: 14 (3 +3). 
— || ?.yahwéh, 20: 6; 40: 4 (see above). 


1 See R. Gordis, “The Asseverative Kaph in Ugaritic and Hebrew”, 
J.A.0.S. ux (1943), 176-8. 

2 After comparison with Deut. 32: 4 and Prov. 30: 5. J.B.L. uxxu (1953); 
29, n. 67. 
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“SYNONYMOUS” PARALLELISM IN THE PSALMS 


- || mosé", 7: 11 (3 +2). 
- || Sima, 145: 1 (3 +3). 
Cf. 86: 12; 106: 47. 


4. *loh(ém) as B-word in J 


*edindy || - 40: 18 (3 +2 || 3 +2). 

it || — 118: 28 (3 +2). 

‘gttah || - 86: 10 (2+2+3). 

yabweh ||-3: 8a (2+2); 14: 2 (3+2||3 +2); 18: 7a, 22, 32, 47 (all 
3+3)524:5 (3 +3)3 38:22 (3 +3); 84: 124(3 +3); 91:2(2+2+42); 
92: 14 (3 +3); 94: 22 (3 +3); 100: 3a (2+2||2+2); 104: 33 
(3 +33cf.v. 1); 116: 5 (3 +3); 135: 2 (3 +3); 146: 2, 10 (both 3 +3); 
147: 7, 12 (both 3 +3). 

In a number of additional passages the parallelism occurs, but the 
metre is obscured by one of several factors. Thus 31: 15 is a precise 3 +3 
if the introductory wa-’¢ni is extra-metrical. 

The compound yahwth *‘/éhdy in the middle of 35: 24 has prompted 
the suggestion that one or the other be discarded as a gloss.! But the 
preceding verses indicate that the metre should be 3+3, which is 
destroyed if either word is removed. The two are very probably to be 
separated by the caesura and are thus parallel. The conjunction before 
the negative appears to represent a vertical dittography. 

The same compound, yahwéth *léhdy, appears before the pause in 
13:4. But if it is divided by the caesura the verse yields a good tricolon 
(3+3 +3). 

In 18: 29, which is unintelligible as it stands, the same expression 
appears after the pause. Cross and Freedman suggests that again the two 
ate to be separated by the caesura and that the first colon is a confla- 
tion of two variants, one of which is preserved in II Sam. 22: 29.2 In the 
latter passage the Tetragrammaton is repeated in a good bicolon (3 + 3). 

Cf. 5: 2-33 38: 16; 136: 1-2. 








5. "loh(ém) as A-word in E 


- || *sdénay, 54: 6 (3 +3). 
Cf. 62: 12¢-13.a; 68: 18, 33; 73: 28 (see below). 
~ || 72, 43: 4a-b (?)3 57: 35 78: 7a-b (?); 83: 2 (all 3 +3). 
Cf. 42: 3; 68: 25; 78: 19. 
~ || 22 gadél, 77: 14 (3 +3). 
- || °@ “elyon, 78: 35 (3 +3). 
~ || *ahé ya‘eqob, 81: 2 (3 +3).. 
~ || attah, 82: 8 (2+2 || 2+2). 
Cf. 68: 10. 


1 So the Kittel editors and Briggs, The Psalms, 1, 313. 
2 J.B.L. txxtt (1953), 29, n. 64. 
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“SYNONYMOUS” PARALLELISM IN THE PSALMS 


— || o¢né ‘elyén, 82: 6 (2+2+4+3). 
— || a’, 44: 22; 60: 14 = 108: 14 (both 3 +3). 
Cf. 48: 15. 
— || yabwéh, 47: © (3 +3)3 55: 17 (3 +2)5 56: 11 (3 +3)5 58: 7 (2+2|| 
2 +2); 68: 27 (3 +3); 70: 2 (3 +3, cf. go: 14); 70: 6 (3 +2 || 3 +2), 
Cf. 47: 2-3; 68: 17b-¢; 73: 28 (see below). 
— || malkénd, 47: 7 (3 +3). 


The sequence is reversed in the next verse, where neither the metre 
nor parallelism is clear. 


— || ‘elyon, 50: 14 (3 +3). 


The compound ’¢/éhim ‘elyén occurs in the middle of 78: 56, where the 
context indicates that the metre should be 3 + 3. The construction must 
be divided by the caesura, with ‘e/yéz as the B-word for ’*/éhim, as in 
v. 35 where the B-word is ’é/ ‘elyén. 

Ch. 46: $3 $72 $- 
— || gdos yisra’él, 71: 22 (3 +2 || 3 +2). 
— || Stmka, 44: 9 (3 +3); 74: 10 (2 +2 || 2+2). 
— || “mékd, 75: 2 (2 +2 || 2+2); 79: 94 (3 +3). 
Cf. 61: 6. 
— || 576, 66: 1-2 (3 +3 +3); 68: 5 (2 +243); 76: 2 (3 +3). 


6. ”léh(im) as B-word in E 
abi * | dayyan * || - 68: 6 (2+2+3). 
“edat ’é] || - 82: 1 (3 +3). 
yabweh ? || — 48: 2 (2+2+3). 
Cf. 69: 14. 


7. The Tetragrammaton as A-word in E 
— ||? *éhénd, 48: 2 (2 +243). 
— || ’l6hé ya‘eqab, 46:8 = 12 (3 +3). 


A 


The A-word is the appellation yahwéh s¢ba’ét which, regardless of its 
modification, appears invariably in the first colon (see below), just 
as "*léhé ya‘¢qob in its longer forms is always the B-word in Psalms. 


— || Aa’, 55: 234 (3 +2). 
— || melek gadél, 47: 3 (3 +3). 
The A-word is yahwéh ‘elyon. The introductory & suggests a close 


connexion with the previous verse, in which case yahwéh ‘elyén is also 4 
B-word in relation to ’*/éhim. 


— || “méka, 74: 18 (3 +3, taking z*kdr xét as extra-metrical). 
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“SYNONYMOUS” PARALLELISM IN THE PSALMS 


The divine name has been considered a gloss here,! but the striking 
similarity between vv. 10 and 18 suggests that they preserve variants 
deriving from “Elohistic” and “Yahwistic” traditions respectively. 
Cf. 78: 21 and 59 which also appear to represent divergent traditions 
in the use of divine names. 


8. The Tetragrammaton as B-word in E 


*edindy ||- 71: 5 (3 +3) 

The sequence ’“déndy yahwéh in the middle of the verse, while not 
separated by the pause in M.T., must be broken by the caesura as in 
LXX. See also v. 16 where LXX makes the same division. 

4] || - 68: 21. 

The parallelism is clear although the B-word, yahwéth ’“déndy, is 
apparently conflate. 

In 69: 34 we are perhaps to read the same sequence. With the 
Tetragrammaton standing at the end of the first colon, the verse can 
only be scanned by stressing the nota accusativi (used only here in the 
Psalm) in the second member. The context is predominantly 3 +3. 
In view of the frequency of yahwéh as B-word in “Elohistic” Psalms, 
we suggest that it is such here. The parallel is ’é/, incorrectly pointed, 
and the particle »’et is a secondary development after the displacement 
of the pause: 

ki S6mé* él ’ebyénim 
yabwéh () *straw 16 baxd. 
The word order in the second colon is rare but found in archaic poetry. 
Ps. 6: 10, with the subject repeated, is an exact grammatical doublet 
for the passage (vso || sov).3 


“lohim || — 47: © (3 +3)3 55: 17 (3 +2)5 56: 11 (3 +3)3 58: 7 (2+2 || 
2+2); 68: 27 (3 +3); 70: 2 (3 +3, cf. 40: 14); 70: 6 (3 +2 || 3 +2). 
In 73: 28 the B-word for ’*/¢him is ’*dondy yahwéh, apparently expanded 
by dittography or conflation as judged by comparison with LXX and 
the Syriac.4 
Cf. 47: 2-3; 68: 17b-«. 


' Briggs, The Psalms, 11, 160. 

2 Albright, H.U.C.A. xxi (1950), 26. His reconstruction is a good 
bicolon. 

3 Cf. 72: 10 (sov || sov). 

+ Dr S. Iwry suggests (oral communication) a simple displacement of the 
pause as the source of metrical obscurity here: 

wa-"*ni girbat **lohim li 
6b atti i} todd mapsi 
lsappér kol mal’*kotéka. 
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“SYNONYMOUS” PARALLELISM IN THE PSALMS 


These patterns can best be summarized in the following table, which 
is based on the more clear-cut examples: 


E 
(Ps. 1-41 +84-150) (Ps. 42-83) 


c — 7 ~ 


A B A B 
Jyahweh 77? 7 j o- 
*/6h(im) 6 - 27 30 - 3 





In J the Tetragrammaton is overwhelmingly predominant but appears 
only rarely as B-word in parallelism. The same Psalms have ’*/éhim and 
its suffixed forms commonly as B-words but infrequently as A-words, 
In Ethe contrasts are equally marked, only reversed ; ’*/6h(im) is extremely 
common but is seldom B-word. The latter position is filled more 
frequently by yahwéh than by any other designation for God in E. 

There is not a single clear example in the “Yahwistic” Psalms of 
the pattern ’*/6him (A)-yahwéh (B) in parallel cola which conform to a stan- 
dard metrical scheme. Nor is the reversed sequence to be found in 
“‘Elohistic” Psalms, except in the compound names yahwéh s*ba’ét and 
«l¢hé_ya’*qob of 46: 8 = 12. 

Because the first position is pre-empted by yahwéh in J, by *‘léhim 
in E, other designations for God are predominantly B-words. Thus the 
distributions of ’*/6h(é) ya‘¢qob (0-6) and ‘elyén (3-13).! 

It is hardly possible to account for any of these patterns apart from 
the others. The forty-two occurrences of yahwéh in E produce eleven 
examples where it is probably B-word. We find only seven examples 
in J (out of almost six hundred passages) where it is B-word. It is 
highly improbable that the frequency of ’*/éhim in E, where it is A-word 
in parallelism, could result from editorial adjustments of a pattern in 
which it was predominantly B-word, since this would presuppose 
a highly sophisticated approach to editorial problems. These distribu- 
tions thus reflect preferences for sharply contrasted stylistic forms in 
which divine names are used in a fixed traditional order. 


9. Doublets in Psalms 


Psalms which are preserved in a double recension are further indication 
that it was neither an aversion to one name nor a preference for the 
other per se which produced the contrasts in J and E, but consistent 
preference for a given order in parallelism, which involves avoidance 
of the divine name in the first member of “Elohistic” bicola and paits 
of bicola. 


t See also g‘dés yisra’él (71: 22; 78: 41; 89: 19). The exception is ’é/ which 
is predominantly A-word in J (7-3), B-word in E (3-5), thus contrasting 
with the usage of ’*/éhim in both groups. 
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Thus in 53: 2 = 14: 1, 57: 8 = 108: 2, 57: 12 = 108: 6, 60: 8 = 
108: 8, and Go: 14 = 108: 14 the noun is **/éhim in the first colon 
without a parallel. In both 60: 12 and 108: 12 ’‘/ébim is repeated in the 
pattern abc/dbe. In only one example does yabwéh occur in the first 
colon of both passages without a parallel (71: 1 = 31: 2).! 

But variants sometimes appear in the first cola of doublets where there 
is no formal parallel. 53: 7b-c and 14: 7b-c are pairs of bicola in the 
pattern 2+2 || 2+2. The variant for yahwéb in the first colon is ’*/ébim 
in 53: 70.2 In 57: 10 = 108: 4 the variant for yahwéth is not ’*/éhim but 
*«dindy in the “‘Elohistic” passage.3 

Passages in which the divine name is repeated are common in J, 
as are repetitive patterns with ”/éhbim in E.5 Where the passage occurs 
in a double recension the variants are thoroughly consistent with the 
stylistic preferences indicated above. Thus ’*/éhim is repeated in 53: 3 
and is replaced by yahwéh only in the first colon of 14: 2: 


53:3  "‘lohim mis-Samayim hisqip ‘al b‘né adam 
lir’6t h*-yés maskil dorés "et ’*lohim. 
14:2 yahwéh.... 


The opposite variation occurs; yahwéh is repeated in J and is replaced 
only in the first position in E: 


40:14 sé yahwth hassilént —_yahwéh l-“exrati bisah. 
7o:2  ...*lohim Ithassilént  —_yahwth Fexrati biisah. 


40: 18 and 70: 6 are pairs of bicola in the pattern 3 +2 || 3 +2: 


40:18  wa-’*ni ‘ani w*-ebyin “indy yab*sob lt 
‘exrati u-m'palti’attah *lohay ’al-t® abar. 

70:6 wa-*ni ‘ani w*-ebyin *lohim bisah li 
‘exri u-m'*palti’attah  —_yahwth ‘al-t° abar. 


The “Elohistic” passage reads ’*/éhim for ’“déndy and_yahwth for ”*léhay. 
Every one of these passages is quite in agreement with the dominant 
pattern of the group to which it belongs. ’E/éh(im) is the A-word in E, 
the B-word in J. 70: 2, 6 with yabwéh as B-word appear to be charac- 


' Only the first colon of 48: 2 is repeated in 145: 3. 

? Variants preserved in the immediately preceding verses are not consis- 
tent with the preferences shown clearly here and in 53: 3 = 14: 2. But 
53: 5 f. and 14: 4-6 are metrically chaotic and syntactically impossible, as is 
generally noted by commentators. See Wm. R. Taylor, The Interpreter’s 
Bible, tv, 279, and references given there. 

3 The anticipated variants appear again in 70: 5b = 40: 17b where, 
however, the metrical structure is uncertain. 

* E.g. 6: 10; 11: 4; 29: 1f., 3, 4f., 7 f.; 30: 113 40: 14; 89: 7; 96: 1,7£.; 
118: 15 f., 255 135: 133 142: 23 146: 8 f. 

5 E.g. 46: 6; 47: 9; Go: 12 (= 108: 12); 67: 7 f.3 71: 125 77: 2. 
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teristically ‘‘Elohistic”. The variants preserved in the verbs of the last 
pair and in the alternation between ‘ezrati and ‘ezré suggest that the 
names for God are genuine variants and not the result of editorial 
adjustments in the text. 

There is not a single clear example in these doublets where yahwéh 
as B-word has been replaced by **/éhim in the “Elohistic” passage, 
There are two clear examples in which yabwéh is the “Elohistic” 
B-word with variant parallels in the first position. In ‘“Elohistic” 
Psalms the Tetragrammaton is frequently avoided in the first colon, 
perfectly acceptable in the second. 


10. The Tetragrammaton and Metre in E 


Further evidence that_yahwéh is properly a B-word in E is derived from 
other passages there in which the name occurs. When it is found in 
the second colon, there is seldom any metrical difficulty with the verse. 
So with the examples already cited and 83: 17, a precise bicolon (3 +3), 
There are three exceptions. 

In 54: 8 yahwéh is addressed in the second colon, which is too long. 
If our reconstruction is reasonable,! the verse has been expanded by 
a simple dittography, and yahwéh remains as the B-word anticipated by 
a suffix. 68: 21 and 73: 28 are discussed above, as probably expanded 
texts. With these exceptions the divine name in the second colon of 
“Elohistic” passages is not accompanied by any metrical difficulties. 
This situation, however, is radically reversed when we turn to the 
beginning of other verses in E in which the name occurs. 

69: 34, 71: 16, 74: 18, and 78: 21 are discussed above, the first two 
as possible examples of misdivision in the Masoretic pointing, the third 
and fourth as possible “ Yahwistic” variants preserved in E. A number 


1 Context requires a metre of 3+3. The Kittel notes suggest reading 
yabwéh with the preceding verse, but we cannot explain its displacement. 
We would suggest, rather, that simkd is secondary in 54: 8, that it originally 
followed ba-*mitka in the preceding verse. 
54: 7 yasib ha-ra‘ l-S6r'ray ba-"*mitka (u-b'-Simka) hasmitém. 
54: 8  bi-n'dabah ’exlhah lak "Ode ka yahwéh ki tob. 
The sequence simkd yahwéh is not uncommon in Psalms (25: 11; 83: 17; 
19; 135: 13; 143: 11). The scribe, if his copy preserved the arrangement 
of M.T., had written the sequence simka ki téb only fourteen verses 
before this, according to the Kittel division, in 52: 11. The introduction 
of Jimka into v. 8 by a vertical dittography and the subsequent loss of 
u-b'-simka ot the like inv. 7 by haplography due to homoioteleuton are at 
least plausible. ’édé must have had a suffix which would drop out after the 
dittography because of the resulting redundancy. If the reconstruction is 
reasonable, two metrical problems are solved, and yahwéh remains as the 
B-word anticipated by a suffix in the first colon, as is to be expected in an 
“Elohistic” Psalm. 
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of other “Elohistic” passages with yabwéh in the first colon will scarcely 
bear scansion: 


so: 1a él **léhim yabwéh dibber way-yiqra’ ares.% 
59:9  w*~attah yabwth tishag lamé til‘ag I*-kol goyim.2 


64: 11 _yiSmab saddiq b’-yabwth w*-hasah bé w*-yithal'li kol yisré léeb.3 
2:18 bark yahwth **léhim ’*lohé yisra’el “65th nipla’ét It-baddé.4 
76:12 nid°*rh w*-Sall‘mi l-yahwth **léhékem kol s*bibaw 

yObilh Say lam-mora’ s 
19:5  ‘ad-mah yabwth te’‘nap la-nesah tib‘ar k‘mé "és gin’ atéka.® 
83:19 *-yed“h ki attah Simka yahwth l'-baddtka 

“elyén ‘al kol hé-ares.7 


In each of these examples the parallel is a perfectly regular colon of two 
or three beats, with the caesura obvious in every case. The use of the 
Tetragrammaton in the first colon of poetic units which conform to 
standard metrical schemes is thus extremely rare in E.8 


1 The Tetragrammaton appears only here in the Psalm; without it the 
metre is clear (2 +2 || 2+2): 
él fi dibber —_ way-yiqra’ "ares 
mim-mizrah Seme§ ‘ad m'*b0'e. 
2 Context suggests a metre of 3 +3: 
n*-attah 
yabwéh 
3 Context gives no certain clue to the metre, which may, however, be 3 +3: 
nah og rvithabld kal yibré eb 
+ The first colon is an obvious expansion of a pattern originally 2+2+3: 
barik ores "elabé yisva’el “6th nipla°ét I-baddé. 
5’ Context urges a pattern of 3+ 3. Our suggestion is only one of several 
which would meet the requirement: 
nid*rit I-yabwéh 
Sall'‘mii lélohékem 
6 The verse can conceivably be scanned as a tricolon (2 + 2 + 3) as it stands. 
The Syriac suggests that /é-nésab may be secondary and the metre 3 +3. 
The evidence is inconclusive. 
7 Either simkda or yahwéh may be secondary, having arisen under the influ- 
ence of simka_yahwth in 17b where the metre is exact. In our passage the 
metre is 2+2+3: 


tishag lamé —_til‘ag b-kol giyim. 


yismah saddiq 


} hol stbibaw _yObild Say lam-mird?. 


Simka\ », —_ 
an } b-baddéhé 
“elyon ‘al kol ha-ares. 

8 In addition to passages already cited, cf. 46: 9 (where LXX and many 
MSS. read *Jébim); 69: 17; 77: 12; 81: 16. In a number of other passages, 
metrical or syntactical obscurities (or both) make it impossible to determine 
with any confidence what was the relative position of the Tetragrammaton 
in the poetic structure: 42: 9; 59: 43 68: 5, 19; 69: 143 75: 93 78: 4. 


n-yed“ti ki ’attah 
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An interesting example of these stylistic distinctions (and an excellent 
illustration of the accuracy with which they were perpetuated by the 
ancient scribe) is the use of the appellation yahwéh (*léhim) s*ba’ét in 
Psalms. The construction has recently been explained as a survival of 
enclitic wem in the construct state.! But the frequency of the appellation 
in only a handful of Psalms is unexplained. Nor can we account for the 
survival of the enclitic in this appellation only in certain Psalms, 
especially where there is little else in them that is characteristically 
archaic. 

The name occurs with several modifications in fifteen passages in 
the Psalter and is invariably found in the first colon of a parallel 
construction. Ten of these passages are in E, and only four or perhaps 
five conform to any standard metrical pattern. In each of the clearer 
examples it is a shorter form of the appellation that is used: yahwéh 
s*ba’ ot twice, and **/éhim sba’ét twice. 

In the refrain of 46: 8 = 12 the construction is yahwéh s*ba’6t (A)—*l6ht 
_ya“qob (B). The metre is 3 +3: 


yahweh stba’ot ‘immani — misgab-lant’*léhé _ya‘¢gob. 


The A-word in 80: 8 is “lébim s*ba’dt resumed by a suffix in the 
pattern 3 +3: 


"lohim stba’ot hesibeni *-hi’ér pantka w*-niwwase'ah. 


The same expression appears in v. 15 and has no parallel; the metre is 


apparently 3+3+3. But with the longer form in v. 20 the metre is 
disrupted. Minus one element it yields a balanced bicolon (3 + 3): 


ahwéeh —9A VA] =~ _A Aa= - Aj = ° -VY<6 = 
J y, road S*ba’ ot h*sibéni = ha’ er pantka w*-niwwasée‘ah.? 


Thus where longer forms occur the colon is too long. The B-word 
in 84: 9 is */¢hé ya‘¢qob once again. Minus one element of the first colon, 
the metre is a precise 2+2+3: 


er, stba’ét — im‘ah tepillatt —_ha’*xinah **6h6 ya°eqib. 


1 H. D. Hummel, “Enclitic Mem in Early Northwest Semitic”, J.B.L. 
LXXVI (1957), 97. That the form was understood as a genitive would appeat 
from the one example in Psalms without the mem (89: 9) and from usage in 
the prophetic and historical books, where the longer form is without 
exception yahwéh */éhé s*ba’ét: TI Sam. 5: 10; I Kings 19: 10, 14; Jer. 5: 145 
15: 16; Amos 3: 13; 5: 14-16, 27; 6: 8, 14; Hos. 12: 6. 

2 The refrain appears again in v. 4, where s¢ba’6t has dropped out of M.T. 
but is preserved in the Syr. Briggs, The Psalms, 1, 207, restored the word 
and considered the longer forms conflate in this Psalm. Verse 5 (presumably 
3 +3) is the only reasonable example of the longer form in a standard metrical 
pattern. 
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minus one element of the A-word, a pair of bicola (3 +2 || 3 +2): 


"=donay\ _.) >. 
yahwéh Aaa 
"al yikkal'mt bi m*baqstka —-”*Mbhé._yifra’él. 


"al yebosu bi qowéka 


In a number of additional passages the parallelism is clear but the 
metrical structure obscure. Always yahwéth (’¢lohim) s*ba’ét is the A-word; 
the parallel may be ’*/éhé yisra’él (59: 6), *lohénd (48: 9), él bay (84: 2-3), 
malki (84: 4; cf. 24: 10), or a suffix (84: 13).! 


In view of the metrical precision of passages with the shorter forms 
of the appellation and the consistency with which all forms are found 
in the first position in parallelism, we suggest that the frequency of the 
longer forms represents a merging, to various degrees, of divergent 
stylistic devices in a single text. That ’*/éhim s°ba’dt was understood as 
a genitive construction would appear to be true from the absolute 
consistency of the prophetic and historical books in the use of yahwéh 
"ihe s*ba’6t and the standing Greek rendering (. . . tév Suvépeov) of the 
Psalmist’s construction. That the form with mem survived consistently 
(and only) in the Psalms suggests that its frequency there is due in part 


to the conflation of traditions in which yahwéh and **/éhim were opposed 
as A-words. 


11. The Elohistic “Redaction” of Ps. 42-83 


The striking contrast between the frequencies of yahwéh and **léhim 
in Ps. 42-83, in comparison with the rest of the Psalter, is generally 
considered as the result of a “late” revision in this portion of the text.? 
For instance, Pfeiffer wrote: “For unknown reasons, an editor changed 
Yahweh to Elohim throughout Ps. 42-83, leaving only forty-two 
occurrences of Yahweh in the text.”3 This is assumed from the fact 
that elsewhere in Psalms “mention of Yahweh is twenty times that of 
Elohim”.+ No reason can be assigned for the change except “that 


' Only with melek hak-kabéd in 24: 10 is the appellation conceivably a 
B-word. 

* A notable exception was F. Delitzsch, Symbolae ad Psalmos Illustrandos 
(1846); F. Delitzsch, Biblical Commentary on the Psalms, trans. D. Eaton (1887), 
1,27. In the Symbolae Delitzsch collated the variants preserved in doublets 
and in numerous phrases recurring with slight modifications in both groups 
of Psalms. He concluded that the frequency of ’*/éhim in E must represent 
“a peculiar style of composition”, rather than the “caprice” of a redactor 
(Commentary, p. 27). But Delitzsch worked without knowledge of fixed tradi- 
tional sequences in parallelism, which we now know to have had a long pre- 
biblical history in the poetic forms of Canaan. 


> R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (1953), p. 626. 
4 Ibid. 
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Similarly, the B-word in 69: 7 is ’/éhé yisra’él, and the metrical pattern, 
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at the time when this compiler lived there was a current preference for 
the latter name...”.! 

The comparison is made with the absolute form alone, whereas 
suffixed forms such as **/éhdy, ’*léhéka, etc., certainly refer to the same 
God where there can be no question about parallelism. The doublets 
preserved in 40: 18 and 70: 6, with "“déndy for ’*léhim and **léhdy for 
yahwéh in the former, prove that suffixed and construct forms of */éhim 
must be included in any comparison. When the analysis of the names 
for God in Psalms is extended to include such examples, the relative 
frequencies of the divine names are still striking, but they now stand 
in direct proportion to the quantity of material in each group of Psalms, 

The Tetragrammaton and its apocopated form appear in some 
629 passages? in the Psalter, ’*/¢h(ém) in one form or another in 3.04 verses, 
These are divided as follows between the two groups: 


_ J Psalms E Psalms 
yabweh 584 (86-1 %) 45 (17°6 %) 
°/6h(im) 94 (13°9 %) 210 (824 %) 


The divine name is proportionally even more frequent in “Elohistic” 
passages than is **/éh(#w) in J. These frequencies reflect precisely the 
same stylistic preferences as the patterns listed at the beginning of this 
section. The contrasting frequencies of yahwéh and ’*/éh(ém) in J ate 
inverted in E. The one contrast is virtually no more striking than the 
other. 

As in the case of the distributions of these words in parallelism, which 
have already been cited, it is impossible to account for any of these 
frequencies apart from the others. The broad statistical basis for the 
comparison and the fact that the ratio in one group is so neatly inverted 
in the other preclude the thesis that use of either pattern is secondary in 
origin. 

The frequencies of yahwéh and *léhim in J and E thus represent 
opposing stylistic preferences. The distributions of the two in paral- 
lelism show that the basis of the opposition is a fixed traditional sequence 
in poetic construction. These preferences are obscured, however, by 
the many “‘Yahwistic” passages in which the Tetragrammaton in the 
first colon (often a vocative) has no formal parallel in subsequent cola 
(except in a suffix or verbal form). When we take these into considera- 
tion, together with many examples of ’/ébim in comparable “Elo- 
histic” passages, the constructions in the two groups come into even 
sharper contrast. The common “Yahwistic” sequence, yahwth (A)- 

°«/¢him (B), is merely reversed in E. These contrasts were also carefully 
preserved in Psalms with double J and E recensions. 


1 §. R. Driver, An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (195°) 
P- 372. 
2 Excluding the frequent imperative hal*/i yah. 
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These conclusions pose an entirely new literary and historical prob- 
lem. Both traditions must be extremely ancient in order to be so firmly 
established, so flatly opposed to one another, and so faithfully per- 
petuated in double recensions. A “late” redaction of Ps. 42-83, in 
which the Tetragrammaton was more or less systematically replaced 
by *lébim, becomes extremely improbable. Since the proportional 
frequency of yahwéh and ”*/éh(ém) as A-word and B-word in one group 
of Psalms is almost directly inverted in the other group, it becomes 
a priori extremely difficult to decide which is older. It follows that the 
relation of yahwéh and ’*/éh(im) to one another must go back to quite 
eatly times, just as is known to have been the case with both names in 
the pentateuchal documents. Whether there is a direct connexion be- 
tween these phenomena is still uncertain. The recensional doublets 
suggest that yahwéh and **/éh(im) were independently substituted for 
“Baal” (or another pagan divine name) in the adaptation of Canaanite 
religious poetry. In some cases yahwéh may be the original substitute 
and */éh(ém) a somewhat younger alternative, as is often suggested for 
the pentateuchal documents. 








KOHELETH’S USE OF GENESIS! 


By CuHarxeEs C. ForMAN, Plymouth, Mass. 


An investigation of wisdom literature which I undertook some 
time ago led me to inquire into the influence of the philosophy 
of the first eleven chapters of Genesis on the thinking of 
Koheleth, the author of that enigmatic and always fascinating 
book of Ecclesiastes. That there was this influence has been 
suggested more than once, but so far as the present writer 
knows it has never been traced in detail.2 The purpose of this 
paper, then, is to discover what use Koheleth made of material 
and ideas found in that portion of Genesis which the late Profes- 
sor Robert H. Pfeiffer identified as the S document, namely 
Gen. i-xi.3 Koheleth obviously knew Genesis and accepted 
some of its presuppositions while occasionally taking issue with 
others. 
I 


Koheleth introduces his book with a statement about the natural 
world. He says: 


The sun rises and the sun goes down, 
and hastens to the place where it rises. 
The wind blows to the south, 
and goes round to the north; 
round and round goes the wind, 
and on its circuits the wind returns. 
All streams run to the sea, 
but the sea is not full; 
to the place where the streams flow, 
there they flow again. 
All things are full of weariness; 
a man cannot utter it; 
the eye is not satisfied with seeing, 
nor the ear filled with hearing. (i. 5-8) 

1 This paper was originally read before the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis in December 1958. 

2 The most complete statement: known to me is that of the eminent 
Semitist and Islamist, Duncan Black Macdonald; cf. his The Hebrew Literary 
Genius (1933), pp. 200-11. 

3 Cf. R. H. Pfeiffer; “A Non-Israelitic Source of the Book of Genesis”, 
Z.A.W. xuvitt (1930), 66-73. Cf. also his Introduction to the Old Testament 


(1941), pp. 159-68. 
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KOHELETH’S USE OF GENESIS 


Now Genesis describes nature outside the Garden of Eden as 
hostile to mankind. Moreover, until after the flood, the forces 
of nature were unpredictable. For Gen. viii. 21 f. says: “And 
when the Lord smelled the pleasing odour, the Lord said in his 
heart, “I will never again curse the ground because of man. 
... While the earth remains, seedtime and harvest, and cold and 


999 


heat, and summer and winter, day and night, shall not cease. 
Thus in both Genesis and Ecclesiastes there is order in the 
natutal world, and that order is fixed by God. To the author 
of Genesis this order described in nature is reassuring, while 
Koheleth finds it singularly depressing. It is meaningless repeti- 
tion, motion without purpose, which renders man helpless to 
initiate cessation or change. “ What is crooked cannot be made 
straight, and what is lacking cannot be numbered” (Eccles. 
i15). And again, Eccles. vii. 13: “Consider the work of God; 
who can make straight what he has made crooked?” As Eichrodt 
has observed, the order and regularity of nature as promised in 
Gen. viii. 21 f. appeared to Koheleth as a “soulless mechanism 
which is regardless of human woes and human wishes and is 


> 7 


without any discernible purpose”’. 


Il 


Without any question, man was the most interesting aspect of 
nature to the author of Ecclesiastes. In this regard he stood 
completely in the humanistic tradition typified by the wisdom 
writers in Israel and in kindred nations whose single great 
concern was human nature. What is man? That was the age-old 
question to which the sages of Israel, like their opposite numbers 
in neighbouring countries, addressed themselves. 

An old Akkadian proverb reminds us that man is a weak 
creature formed from clay: 


If I call upon him, lo! he is one born of woman. 
If I polish him, lo! he is but unburnt brick.? 


The book of Genesis accepted this theory of man’s nature to 
acertain degree. That man was shaped from clay was self-evident 
as his very name (a7) tells us (cf. Gen. ii. 7; iii. 19). Not only 
is man of the substance of the ground but his second-born is 
significantly called Abel, a name derived from the Hebrew stem 


| W. Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments (1933-9), U1, 83. 
? Stephen Langdon, “Babylonian Wisdom”, Babyloniaca vut (1923), 213. 
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”an, meaning “breath of wind”, “vapour”, “vanity” and the 
like. The significant point here is that Abel is the personification 
of the nomad, and therefore, according to ancient Hebrew notions, 
the representative of the ideal life. Yet the first nomad whose 
way of life was most acceptable to God bore in his name this 
telling description of the essential nature of life even in its most 
favourable manifestation. Life, at best, is a transitory thing of no 
substance—it is 9am: ““Abel’s brief life is the life of Everyman.”! 

Nevertheless, man is not merely clay; he is also spirit, for “God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became 
a living being” (Gen. ii. 74). Again, in Gen. i. 26 ff. we read 
that God created man in his own image. It should be noted that 
man alone of all the creatures was created in God’s image and in f 
Gen. ii. 7 it is only man who received from God “the breath of f 
life”, although in Gen. vii. 22 we are told that “everything 
on the dry land in whose nostrils was the breath of life died”. 
Man is like God according to Genesis in a way in which no 
other creature is like him. This is the human enigma. 

Ecclesiastes accepts the view found in the Babylonian proverb 
cited above, and more fully expressed in the portion of Genesis 
we are considering, that man is dust: “All are from the dust, 
and all turn to dust again” (Eccles. iii. 20; cf. Eccles. xii. 7). 
He makes little of the further claim of Genesis (Gen. ii. 7; ili. 19) 
that man is more than dust, bearing the image of God and breath- 
ing God’s breath in his nostrils. Nevertheless, he does not ignote 
the claim completely and seems to accept it as his own belief 
concerning man’s original nature, now perverted (cf. Eccles. 
vii. 29). Indeed, Koheleth can find no evidence for arguing for 
any essential difference between the breath of life that sustains 
men and that of the animals (cf. ili. 19 ff.). 

Koheleth acknowledges the problem of evil in human nature. 
In vii. 20 he says: “Surely there is not a righteous man on earth 
who does good and never sins.” Again, in viii. 11 we are told 
that “...the heart of the sons of men is fully set to do evil”; 
and in Eccles. ix. 3 “‘...the hearts of men are full of evil, and 
madness is in their hearts while they live, and after that they go 
to the dead”. But the most significant statement on the nature 
of evil in man is found in Eccles. vii. 29 as follows: “ Behold, 












































1 Macdonald, op. cit. p. 111. For another interesting interpretation of 
the name Abel cf. T. K. Cheyne’s identification of 2 with the Syr. lon 


meaning “herd” and Arab. ’abbal meaning “camel herd” in Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, 1, 6. 
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this alone I found, that God made man upright, but they have 
sought out many devices.” As we have already pointed out, 
the first part of the verse is the only passage in Ecclesiastes that 
reflects the belief that man was created in God’s image (Gen. 
i. 26f.). But, says Koheleth, something went wrong with man 
and he has “sought out many devices”. Here our author is 
dealing with one of the central themes of S; the entrance of 
evil into the world. According to the philosopher-editor of 
Gen. i-xi: 

God made to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight. . .the tree of 
life also in the midst of the garden, and the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil (ii. 9)....And the Lord God commanded the man, 
saying, ““You may freely eat of every tree of the garden; but of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil you shall not eat” (ii. 16 f.).... But 
the serpent said to the woman, “ You will not die. For God knows that 


when you eat of it your eyes will be opened, and you will be like God, 
knowing good and evil” (iii. 14 f.). 


This I take to be an explanation of the birth of conscience. Man 
now had knowledge, a moral sense, and with that knowledge 
won by his disobedience he gained the ability to discern good 
and evil. That human nature is a contradiction, a curious inter- 
mixture of good and evil, Koheleth knew, but never in his most 
pessimistic moments did he make so devastating a condemnation 
of man’s nature as the author of Gen. vi. 5 f. makes: “The 
Lord saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, 
and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually. And the Lord was sorry that he had made man 
on the earth, and it grieved him continually.” 


III 


What were Koheleth’s views concerning women in particular? 
Ecclesiastes presents the traditional Semitic attitude toward 
women when he says: ““And I found more bitter than death the 
woman whose heart is snares and nets, and whose hands are 
fetters;...one man among a thousand have I found, but a 
woman among all these have I not found.””! 


' Eccles. vii. 26 ff. Cf. the same conventional view of feminine nature in 
the Babylonian document known as A Pessimistic Dialogue between Master and 
Servant: “Woman is a well, woman is an iron dagger—a sharp one, which 
cuts a man’s neck.” Cf. J. B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating 
to the Old Testament (1950), no. 56, p. 425. 
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Nevertheless, there is another attitude toward women which 
is to be found in Ecclesiastes. In ix. 9 the author admonishes his 
teader to “enjoy life with the wife whom you love”. In this 
passage Koheleth surely has in mind a marriage where true 
companionship exists. Another passage which may contain a 
clue to Koheleth’s real sentiments toward women may be found 
in those verses in ch. iv where our sage observes that “two 
ate better than one”, and goes on to describe the advantages 
of a true comradeship. I refer to wv. 9-12 of ch. iv, where woman 
is not specifically mentioned but where there may be a discteet 
allusion to the marriage state.! Finally, Eccles. xii. 1 should 
surely be considered here. If we can take sia as a metaphor for 
“wife”, thus making sense of the context, we have another 
example of Koheleth’s regard for women.? Now this attitude 
has its counterpart in Genesis where Eve is treated in a comple- 
mentary manner: “The Lord God said, ‘It is not good that 
the man should be alone; I will make him a helper fit for him’” 
(ii. 18). But when God had formed the beasts and the birds 
we are told that: “for the man there was not found a helper 
fit for him” (ii. 204). So woman was created to be man’s 
helper and companion. Nowhere in Genesis is there any feeling 
that the guilt of loss of Paradise falls to Eve more than Adam. 
This bit of anti-feminism belongs to Jewish and Christian inter- 
pteters of a later time.3 






















IV 


Ecclesiastes gives no small amount of time and attention to 
the question of human knowledge. By the use of reason he 
sought to discover the answer to the riddle of the universe 
and of human existence. He found he had undertaken no mean 
task, for he says: “And I applied my mind to seek and to search 
out by wisdom all that is done under heaven; it is an unhappy 
business that God has given to the sons of men to be busy with” 











1 Macdonald, op. cit. p. 211. 

2 Cf. Prov. v. 15 ff.; Song of Solomon iv. 12, 15. I am grateful to Pro- 
fessor R. B. Y. Scott, who was kind enough to comment on my paper in 
correspondence between us. He takes ‘i2 in its usual meaning of “pit” 
or “grave”, cf. Prov. i. 12; Is. xxxviii. 18 e¢ a/., and sees this passage as 4 
picture of approaching death. I confess that I find his suggestion very 
attractive. 

3 Macdonald, op. cit. pp. 208 ff., has a good discussion of the attitude of 
Genesis toward women. 

4 Ben Sira offers an interesting contrast. Cf. Sir. iii. 20. 
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hich | (i. 13). The acquisition of knowledge does not bring happiness 
shis F or lasting satisfaction (cf. vi. 82). Furthermore, human know- 
this f ledge has certain clearly defined limitations; the future remains 
true f a closed book (cf. viii. 7; x. 144) and the ultimate issues of 
ina — existence are shrouded in mystery.! “When the pinch comes 
und — reason breaks down; at the best, reason teaches man to bear in an 
two — understanding silence what must be borne. The facts of life 
ages F ultimately are irrational.”2 With a sigh of regret the Preacher 
man — abandons the quest for knowledge: “All this I have tested 
tect f by wisdom; I said, ‘I will be wise’; but it was far from me. 
ould f That which is, is far off, and deep, very deep; who can find 
‘for Fit out?” 

thet — The philosopher of Genesis i—xi maintains that God does not 
tude — want man to gain understanding; he forbids him to eat of the 
ple- fF tree of knowledge (cf. ii. 15 ff.). When Adam and Eve ate of the 
that | tree God “sent them forth from the garden of Eden” because 
m’” } man had gained knowledge and might now eat of the tree of life 
irds | and thus win for himself immortality (cf. iii, 22). And surely 
Ipet | the reluctance of God to permit man to gain knowledge must 
an’s — be the interpretation of the Tower of Babel story. “And the 
ling — Lord said, ‘Behold they are one people, and they have one 
Jam. | language; and this is only the beginning of what they will do; 
nter- | and nothing that they propose to do will now be impossible 
_ for them. Come, let us go down, and there confuse their lan- 
guage, that they may not understand one another’s speech’” 
_ (x 6f.). Koheleth had learned well the message of Genesis 
nto | that God did not wish men to gain wisdom and, therefore, 
n he | thwarted their efforts in its pursuit. That his own views on the 
yetse § limitations of knowledge and the frustration that comes in its 





nean — quest were based on Genesis seems apparent. 
atch ff 

appy V 

rith” 


Life, then, as we experience it, is vanity, the refrain that is heard 
— again and again throughout Koheleth’s little book. It seems 
yer in | 20t improbable that this is suggested in Genesis in the very name 


665.549) 


pit 


' vill, 17. Cf. also i. 13; iii, 11; vii. 14; ix. 12; xi. 5. Morris Jastrow, 


e as a A Gentle Cynic (1919), p. 135, says: “Again and again he impresses upon us 
very the hopelessness of fathoming the mysteries of existence.” 
* Macdonald, of. cit. p. 57. 
de of 3 vii. 23 ff. Galling skilfully translates 24b by the phrase “the deep 


temains deep”. Cf. Max Haller and Kurt Galling, Die Fanf Megilloth (1940), 
P.77. Cf. also i. 17 f.; iii. 11, 223 vi. 123 Vii. 143 27 f.; viii. 17; xi. 5. 
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of Abel, as we have already mentioned. Koheleth describes life 
in terms of toil and weariness (cf. e.g. i. 3; li. 22 £. et al). 

The same idea is put forward in Gen. ii. 15 where we ate told 
that “the Lord God took the man and put him in the garden 
of Eden to till it and keep it”. And after Adam and Eve had 
disobeyed God he cursed the ground and decreed that toil should 
be their lot. “Cursed is the ground because of you: in toil 
you shall eat of it all the days of your life... .In the sweat of your 
face you shall eat bread until you return to the ground...” 
(ili. 174, 19a). For Koheleth, life is, in many ways, a curse, and 
one of the curses of life is toil, But the Preacher converts the 
physical toil of Genesis into mental toil (cf. Eccles. i. 13; ii. 23; 
ili. 11; Vi. 73 Vill. 17 e¢ a/.). 

The single great fact of existence is the inevitability of death 
which, in spite of the limitations of life, is an unmitigated evil, 
for if life is not the summum bonum it is surely the minimum malum. 
Thus the Preacher clung to life (cf. ix. 4 f.; xi. 8). He says: “If 
a man lives many years, let him rejoice in them all; But let him 
remember that the days of darkness will be many. All that comes 
is vanity.”! 

Likewise, the great tragedy in Genesis is the sentence of death 
which hangs over mankind, and the loss of immortality is the 




















blighting fact of existence. It is withheld from men by God as 





a punishment for their disobedience (cf. Gen. ii. 17; iii. 3 f., 22; 





vi. 13). The decree is this: “You are dust, And to dust you shall | 
return” (Gen. iii. 194). Ecclesiastes, like Genesis, rejects the § 
hope of immortality. Echoing Genesis (iii. 194) the Preacher | 







says: “...all are dust, and all turn to dust again”? (iii. 20), and 
then adds: “...and the spirit returns to God who gave it” 


(xii. 7). 







VI 





Finally we must ask what Koheleth tells us about the nature of | 





God, for while he is concerned with human affairs, the nature of 
man, the meaning of life and man’s ultimate destiny, thete is f 
one Sas that lies behind all other facts—that is God. The God 






of Ecclesiastes is not Yahweh, the God of Israel, but, rather, f 





the universal God whom he calls Elohim. His God is a com- 





pletely transcendent deity, remote and inscrutable. Koheleth | 





was satisfied that the ways of God were unknown to men. 





Whatever the meaning of oby in iii. 11 is, the thought is cleat f 





™ Eccles. xi. 8. Cf. also iii. 19 ff.; vi. 6; vii. 2; ix. 2-3, 6. 
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enough: God deliberately withholds from man knowledge of his 
ways in order to keep man in his place. This is the same motive 
as is behind the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Eden (cf. 
Gen. iii. 22) lest they become like God. The notion that God saw 
in man a potential threat is expressed again in Gen. xi. 6 where 
men proposed to build themselves a city with a tower reaching 
into heaven. So God confused their language to interrupt their 
project, obliging them to leave off building their tower. 

There is in Genesis a hint that God is not omniscient, for 
“he was sorry that he had made man on the earth, and it 
grieved him to his heart” (cf. vi. 6 f.). Koheleth did not share 
this suspicion about the deity. He questioned God’s interest in 
his creatures, and saw no evidence of benevolence in the uni- 
verse, but he never questioned God’s omniscience and omni- 
potence. He reminds us that “when dreams increase, empty 
wotds grow many, but”’, admonished the Preacher, “do you fear 


God” (v. 7). 


To summarize, then, we have shown that the thinking of the 
author of Ecclesiastes touched at many points the ideas found 
in the first eleven chapters of Genesis. Koheleth represents a 
curious element in the Hebrew Bible and in the development 


of Old Testament thought. In other places I have shown that 
his ideas were rooted in the intellectual world of the ancient 
East and that he was authentically Hebraic in his utterances.! 
It is my contention that the early chapters of Genesis represent 
the most important single influence in the ideas of Ecclesiastes 
tegatding the nature and destiny of man, the character of human 
existence, and the fact of God. 


1 Cf. my doctoral dissertation on deposit in the archives of Harvard 
University, entitled Echoes of Ancient Pessimistic Thought in Ecclesiastes. CE. 
also my article “The Pessimism of Ecclesiastes”, ]. Sem. Stud. 1 (1958), 
336-43. 








PRAYERS OF BETH MIDRASH ORIGIN 


By JosEpH HEINEMANN, Jerusalem 


I 


Classical Jewish prayer of the Talmudic period was intended for } 


worship by the community assembled in the synagogue. Its 


form and also its content were suited to that purpose. As it was | 


to be used for regular daily services, it had need of definite 


formulae: the Berakhoth. Every single prayer, originally intended 


for synagogue worship, which has come down to us ftom 
Talmudic times, either opens or concludes with the stereotyped 
formula ‘7 anx 193. The number and order of Berakhoth, as well 
as their general contents, though not their actual wording, also 
were laid down strictly. In order to serve their purpose as the 
vehicle of communal worship, all synagogue prayers were com- 
posed in the “we-thou’’-style; they addressed God invariably 
in the second person, using the Tetragrammaton (pronounced, 
however, as "17%). Only rarely are other appellations, such as 


nia bya Arar pany qn and the like, to be found in the texts of f 


such prayers, but never in the Berakhah-formula itself.! None 
of these prayers were formulated so as to refer to God in the 
third person (except in the participles and relative clauses fol- 
lowing the Berakhah formula; but in the formula itself, nx 
invariably occurs).2 While rabbinic literature of the same period 
hardly ever uses the name proper, but substitutes for it a variety 
of epithets, for example, 7”3 wtpn ,aipan ,ornw, these latter never 
occut in synagogue prayers. Nor is this surprising, for the 
above-mentioned appellations purposely refrain from referring 


1 While other appellations as a substitute for the Tetragrammaton are 
very rare in the classical prayers, epithets are used already in the oldest 
prayers as additional attributes after the Tetragrammaton itself, for example 
in the first Berakhah of the ‘Amidah. 

2 The use of the third person in the clauses following the Berakhah for- 
mula has not yet been satisfactorily explained. We feel unable to accept the 
assertion of A. Spanier (‘Zu Formengeschichte des altjiidischen Gebetes”, 
M.G.W.J. uxxvit, 442 f.), that the word mmx in the Berakhah formula 
was introduced at a later stage of its development, especially in view of the 
fact that MX WI2 occurs frequently in the Dead Sea Scrolls. But this 
article is not the place to deal fully with this question. Cf. however below, 
Pp. 272, n. 3. 
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to God by adjectives denoting one of his personal attributes, 
but substitute a noun denoting God’s dwelling-place for the 
name itself. Such substitutes, however, obviously could not be 
used in addressing God in prayer, the essence of which is its 
element of personal telationship. 1 As regards their contents, 
synagogue prayers contain, in addition to praise and thanks- 
giving, predominantly requests, covering a very wide range of 
| for personal as well as national needs. 

Its | However, another type of “prayer” existed side by side with 
Was f synagogue worship, which differed radically from the latter. 
initt f This may be termed prayer of the “Beth Midrash’’, as it came 
nded F into being in conjunction with the public reading, study and 
trom F exposition of the Torah (in the widest sense of the term). It is 
yped } only to be expected that assemblies devoted to preaching and 
well | interpretation of scriptures should frequently open and conclude 
also f with words of praise to him who gave the Torah to Israel; 
s the that even in the actual course of the Derashah, when God’s 


com- mighty deeds or his qualities of mercy, etc., were extolled, short 
iably } clauses of praise and adoration should be added; and finally, 
iced, _ that, in the case of a formal sermon at least, in conclusion either 


ch as F further praise or a brief prayer, usually for Redemption, the 
ts of | coming of the Messiah or the like, should follow. Usually, the 
None last-mentioned would grow organically out of the sermon itself, 
1 the | which frequently would be concluded by quoting Bible passages 


| fol- referring to Messianic Salvation. 

mink | ~—=sIn drawing this distinction between prayers of the Beth | 
eriod Keneseth and of the Beth Midrash respectively, we do not 
riety intend, of course, a topographical differentiation. As is well 
ever | known, the synagogue, too, served as a place of study; on the 
t the other hand, community prayers were also held, at times, in a 





tring } Beth Midrash proper.? We refer to a difference in nature and 


function, the source of which lies in the ultimate raison d’étre of the 
yn are 


oldest ' Regarding n”apn, it has been demonstrated by S. Esh (Der Heilige (Er 
ample Sei Gepriesen), 195 i that the original form of this epithet was yTipn (a noun), 
hot WITPn (an adjective). The very fact of the total absence of this appellation 


h for- from cuigieal synagogue prayers constitutes a strong additional argument 
ypt the in favour of this view: only if the original form was the noun wt1pn, can 
etes”, its non-occurrence in prayers be readily understood, as in the case ok DIpnarn, 
rmula Ow and the like. Esh has also shown conclusively that n”apn was used 
of the frequently in Tannaitic literature and has thus disproved the view of A. 
it this Marmorstein (The O/d Rabbinic Doctrine, etc., 1927), that this appellation was 
yelow, not in vogue before the third century c.z. 


> CE nen moony pax nol ORI NwITA -PNS, p. 167. 
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two types of prayers mentioned: communal worship as an end 
in itself in the one case, and brief words of praise, thanks and 
request, incidental to the exposition of God’s deeds and qualities 
in the course of the study and teaching of his Torah in the 
other. 

In what follows we shall attempt to trace the patterns peculiar 
to the Beth Midrash type of prayer. As will be seen, its most 
distinctive features are certain formal elements in which it differs 
radically from synagogue prayer. Having established that some 
formal patterns, as well as certain ideas, are peculiar to the former, 
we shall be in a position to determine which of the prayets 
which eventually have found their way into the Siddur Tefillah 
were of Beth Midrash origin in the first place. The form-critical 
analysis of Jewish prayers has received comparatively little 
attention so far; most of the considerable and important research 
on Jewish prayers of the Talmudic period has been concerned 
with the history, the comparative study of different versions, 
and attempts to determine the earliest texts and date of origin 
of individual prayers. It has disregarded, to a certain extent, 
the formal and literary aspects; nor has it attempted, on the 
whole, to associate certain patterns of form and ideas with 
particular types of prayers and their respective origin and 
function. 

Below a selection of sources is quoted which will enable us 
to determine the particular character of the Beth Midrash type 
of prayer. For this purpose, the question of exact dating of all 
the sources is not of primary importance. As will be seen, most 
of the characteristic formal elements of this type of prayer can 
undoubtedly be traced to texts no later than the end of the 
Tannaitic period. The distinctive pattern was by then well 
developed. Hence we shall permit ourselves to draw also on 
other sources, whose date cannot be precisely fixed, for amplifica- 
tion and for illustration of the wide range of variation within the 
fixed pattern. It must be borne in mind that we are dealing with 
a type of prayer which originated spontaneously and gradually; 
unlike synagogue prayers, the praise and requests associated with 
the Derashah were not obligatory, nor were they composed to 
be recited regularly at set times and occasions; they ate individual 
creations, intended for a single occasion only. Some such prayers 
eventually were repeated and came to be used frequently, but 
never to the exclusion of many possible alternatives existing 
side by side; nor indeed did the use of any such prayers become 
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obligatory at all. In the circumstances, a considerable period of 
time must have elapsed before some of them could have attained 
the status of hallowed custom, which made their recital on 
certain occasions in a definite form obligatory; and still more 
time before they would actually be incorporated into the stan- 
dard Siddur Tefillah of the synagogue. Hence, in this case, the 
date of the first appearance of any one of these prayers in the 
Siddur is almost entirely irrelevant for fixing its time of origin. 


II 


For the existence of a peculiar type of prayers, which have their 
origin in the Beth Midrash, there is ample evidence. We shall 
quote a sufficient number of sources to demonstrate its general 
nature and its formal features. The list of sources is by no means 
intended to be complete or exhaustive. 

(1) In the first place, we find that the mention of one of the 
Divine names (mostly wtpn or aipnn) is followed by a brief formula 
of praise, for example: 

(v2 Max) NIA PI apan yo mYs oN yo mon 

x27 My 335 ov 50? NM NoIMIN) IY Pan A”apA jan A”apaA 
(3 ’D 

(8a ’D NIN Nw) Wt AYN Iw nanw A” apa 

(Xo xan IMR 0) onbday mdi obi qian Sian iw om a” apn 

(2) The mention of God’s name or deeds may be followed 
by an enumeration of his qualities, in more or less stereotyped 
form: 

(33-7 Max) «oD Nw XD AND RM ny XO PID? pw NIN WII 
(a’y 13 mD93) «AMPA AN Aw) TWIN 773 

(3) The exposition or sermon is often preceded by words of 
ptaise to God; frequently these opening passages ate a kind of 
“Birkhath Hattorah”’—the offering of thanks to him who has 
given this Torah which the preacher is about to expound: 
mop jaa wm mga a”n a2 we Sx amin ime n”apn bw ine JIM 

(& Spy Naimin) =... 

mR oU? Inn... max ovave Sew. onaw n”apn on” bw me JIM 

(a m3 NnIMIN) .. NA 

This form of opening may appear also at the beginning of a new 

passage within the Derashah; nor need the praise be confined 
to thanks for the giving of the Torah: 

+92 Oy Tow nppn Re n’apn by ww JoaM—x ne cndxa An 

(a 8) Non) 
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Another frequent form of opening begins with q3: 
(3 D9’) DONOR IT Op TEST oy MS" Wow op TWII—FRSA poi pan 
(nop Sw atin) xin TIS Dew? vay AMI Jnw (RIT WI) pan qa 
(ov) sia qa Dew innvan sw qn! 
(8827 POR ’D) POI MAY MM WRI Vow NIT WN apn W122 
(4) Similar formulae may also occur at the conclusion of the 
Derashah: 
QQ ’p 9’p ) ax OMA AM TANW * INS 
Snav win qa pas 9 ava Diop xsei xy (81m 7193) oipan qn 
(7-7 nit mw)... P3997 ARE 
(5) Alternatively, the Derashah may be concluded with a short 
prayer. It either contains a request that God may help us serve 
him and observe his Torah, or, more frequently, it is a prayer 
for Messianic Salvation and the coming of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. This latter, as stated above, would generally evolve 
organically out of the conclusion of the Derashah itself; hence 


1 These formulae serve as opening for the Midrashic expositions that 
follow; cf. E. D. Goldschmidt, Die Pessach-Haggada (1936), pp. 39, 46. The 
formulae are found in most old versions, including several of the Genizah 
fragments; the first of them also occurs in enlarged form: ]n1w oipan 3 
pip> PRY PII OMA. WN NAW PII Ay WAN PII 157 Sew sn 
op xv. The words 7193 NIT ‘773 after OIpAN are missing in part of the 
MSS. Cf. "pwn abun -nndw mtn sw ., especially pp. 43, 46. There 
can be little doubt concerning the early origin of the Midrash in the Haggadah, 
even if we do not go as far as L. Finkelstein (Harv. Theol. Rev. xxxt, 291 f,, 
XXXV, 291 f. and xxxvI, 1 f.), who believes it to be of pre-Maccabaean date. 
Finkelstein, however, does not mention the opening formulae, discussed 
here. 

2 Seder Eliyahu is today considered generally a late compilation, whose 
author made very free use of his source material and changed both its form 
and style at will; cf. especially "po Sw PnImpm Ine? noN? FINN wR 
own t77 -X”D nw “oN T710", and the literature quoted there. Never- 
theless, the frequent occurrence of this opening pattern in Seder Eliyahu is 
at least supporting evidence of its having been commonly used in the Beth 
Midrash at a time long before the compilation of this work. Cf. also Eliyahu 
Rabba, chs. 2, 18, 24, 26, 30 for the use of similar openings; also ch. 13: U9 
"D1 OD Nwn Pp” PRw ”3 OpaT WII: AN) InN> adi, where this phrase 
is put in the mouth of the sages refuting a wrong statement of Halakhah. 

3 In this case, the formula concludes not a sermon, but the session of the 
Sanhedrin, which had been engaged in examining the purity of descent of the 
priestly families; hence it would seem that such formulae of thanks and 
praise were in use not only after the Derashah proper, but at the conclusion 
of any meeting devoted to the elucidation or exposition of the words of the 
Torah. Cf. at the end of the preceding note for another instance, where such 
a formula is used in Halakhic argument. Such formulae occur also, at times, 
in private thanksgiving. 
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its simplest form is just a Bible passage, followed by *= 721 


Ta ns or a similar brief formula: 
m3 op yor NIN’ ONIW 3apa > any 7M yaw YON ONYoNI” aNdT 
m3! (FIO .NWRID Wann) «PAR WRN PI 
Nm? Pops pi"noinn m9 any” aye amsx—"ps ona oye iy1" sxIw 
‘the (a ma svaiman) 
(nT rIsn mr) «pax wna WANA Maw p" ams pia mM—"12> naw ovary” 
72 | In other cases, the request is made more explicit: 
3 F ma xoy pip) nnow mawn mov? a2. ynnw XN “A ppb pss ot 
ae | (2-7 mo 3 -nYwir) xan obdiy imiaxn 
hott F opt) Ox mann abery by annowa were a”spn why pst? 
erve (MIO |X 
ayet Fo max) Jnn2 upon JM wea AANA JY mane xR ‘nm Pp>bn ps7 wT 
a of (on 
olve A special kind of concluding formula, which serves at the same 
ence — time as opening for the recital of the Hallel which is to follow, 


" is found in the Pesah Haggadah (quoted already in M. Pesahim 
The f X.§): 
nizah bo nx wararmax? avye cn>...naw2 SYno mitind pan imix Jo°D> 





ye § ambon pipd con... mond nvtaye mein ibxn pon 
hg Lastly, we know of one such prayer, the Qaddish, which origi- 
There nated in Tannaitic times and was already in regular use by the 


adah, | beginning of the fourth century as the prayer concluding the 


gif, | Haggadic sermon. Some of its present wording may have been 
wi added at a later date, but its nucleus 121 Jr39 825 Any NM (or: 
USSE 


TN Sian www om), and almost certainly also its beginning Stam 


md pony... .Na maw wipn, are of Tannaitic origin.” 
whose 


form 
RAR 
Nevet- Il 

ahuis — In analysing the “Beth Midrash” type of prayer, we note, first 
ar of all, its limited scope. Such prayers occur, ordinarily, only 
= wy | 2t the beginning or at the end of the exposition of scripture and 
phrase fF 4f¢ usually brief. They contain praise, thanks and requests; but 
khah. the last-mentioned have none of the wide range of synagogue 


_ = prayer, but are limited to one of two themes: requests that God 
of the 





° and ' While most of the formulae quoted so far occur merely in one or the 
lusion other of our Midrashic texts, and we have no evidence of their being used 
of 7 tegularly, this particular prayer had already come to be used constantly 
e suc 


at the conclusion of every Derashah in the Beth Midrash of R. Yudan; 
times, cf. Zunz, op. cit. p. 174. 
? Cf. Elbogen, Der jd. Gottesdienst (1931), pp. 92 f. and 527. 
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may enlighten us to understand his Torah and observe its com- 
mandments, and prayers for the coming of Messianic Redemption, 

As this type of prayer, in contrast to synagogue worship, was 
not “prescribed’’, it did not stand in need of any fixed eulogies, 
Gradually some formulae, such as mpnn q2 or YY Ine >TaM 
n”apn became favourites, but they could be interchanged or 
omitted altogether. But nowhere is the formula of the Berakhah 
proper—n nx q3—used; conversely, synagogue prayer never 
has q12 which is not followed by ’n mnx (except in responses, 
for example, av 713 Jy Olay? FINA A NI aw WII NIT TN 
m1 InD9n T135). 

The most outstanding feature of this pattern of prayer, how- 
ever, is the consistent use of the third person in speaking of God, 
which is alien to synagogue prayer, but arises naturally in the 
context of the Derashah, which speaks of God and his works, 
not fo him. Also taken over from the usage of the Derashah 
itself is the constant use of epithets in place of the Tetragram- 
maton, which is avoided consistently. Most frequent are oypon 
and n”apn; in addition relative clauses and participles, descriptive 
of one of the qualities of God, are substituted for an actual name 


ot epithet: nx 19 neve ;ooIA mm TaNw 1 ;UIKIw Wy AMIN nw 
wnnvan Tow ;xA Moin SD, etc.! The Qaddish actually refers to 


“His great name”, without mentioning at all to whom reference 


is made; such practice is, of course, only intelligible when it is | 
realized that this prayer followed immediately upon the actual f 
Derashah, in which God was continuously named by one of the f 
appellations mentioned or by the Tetragrammaton in the scriptural 


passages quoted. 


The above characteristics are conspicuously absent whete 4 fF 


1 The formula ...05N8 My” NIT...O779N NX myw ”, quoted in M. 
Ta‘anith 2. 4 as part of the ‘Amidah for Fast-days, exhibits two of the 


characteristics noted here: the use of a relative clause in place of an actul § 
epithet and the reference to God in the third person. However, as I have F 
shown in my article ty T7102 IDO nriwn Sw yowD> (Tarbiz xxi § 


(1959), 25 ff.), the above was not originally part of the actual Bera 


but a blessing pronounced, probably by the priests, in response to the : 
prayer of the people; hence it addresses the people in the second person, F 
a circumstance which precludes the use of the second person in address F 


ing God in the same sentence. Besides, the use of the third person is the 
rule for responses, as noted above. The use of such responsive blessings, 
interpolated into the ‘Amidah, was apparently limited to the Temple. Thett 


is no other case in which the above-mentioned formal characteristics occuf! 


connexion with the ‘Amidah or with any other parts of the synagogue servic 


proper. 
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request forms the concluding prayer of a Derashah. For this 
purpose, the ps ‘7 formula is used mostly, followed usually 
by 1 and by the direct address of God in the second person. 
This deviation from the normal pattern of Beth Midrash prayer 
requires explanation, because it was not inevitable: request can 
be made in the third person. However, the ps5 *m formula of 
request is not the product of the Beth Midrash; it is the formula 
employed most frequently for private prayer which was taken 
over for the prayers concluding the Derashah, as being simple, 
teadily available and adaptable. It was not, however, usually 
“translated” into the typical “he’’-style of the Beth Midrash, 
because it had already become familiar in the “thou’’-pattern. 
Moreover, it was used, usually, not side by side with one of 
the praise-formulae in the “he’’-style, but as an alternative to 
them for the purpose of concluding the Derashah; hence no 
incongruity was felt. However, in many cases, the abbreviated 
formula ps4 "7 > avoided the actual use of both the Tetra- 
gtammaton and the address in the second person and was perhaps 
for that reason felt to be more appropriate; this abbreviation is 
certainly peculiar to the Beth Midrash and constitutes, in fact, 
an attempt to adapt the ps ‘Mm pattern of private prayer to its 
use. In some cases, the ps1 *m formula was actually followed 
by a prayer in the “he”-style; one instance was given above, 
section II (5); some others will be quoted below. 

On the basis of the characteristics listed, which add up to a 
quite distinctive pattern, we are now in a position to determine 
what prayers had their origin in the Beth Midrash. We shall 
apply this method to the Siddur Tefillah, in order to discover 
whether, and to what extent, prayers of Beth Midrash origin 
did eventually penetrate into the synagogue service. 


IV 


Apart from the Qaddish, which became part of the obligatory 
synagogue liturgy at the latest in the Geonic period, we find a 
not inconsiderable number of other prayers in the Siddur which 
bear clear characteristics of Beth Midrash origin. 

_ 31 taxw W192, which, since Geonic times, serves as the open- 
ing of community prayers in the morning, is clearly taken over 
ftom the opening formulae of the Derashah. When the morning 


_ Ptayer had been augmented by the addition of xomr7 ‘prop, thus 


placing mann ‘n nx 1293 in the middle, instead of the beginning 
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of it, a new solemn opening was requited (which would, like 
1992, offer a chance for response by the community, who would 
answer xin 713 after every line); this was found, ready-made, 
in this composition, which had for long been customary in the 
Beth Midrash.! 

The prayer mpan...imsba mom aban... .wipnn Stam dion by 
21 Way mvs, first quoted in Soferim 14. 12, was taken over from 
there into the Sephardi Siddur and, in an enlarged version, into 
the Ashkenazi one. It bears all the distinguishing marks of the 


Beth Midrash: “he”-style, use of mpnn and napa, prayer for F 


the establishment of the Kingdom of God. Here we have another 
example of requests formulated in the “he”-style in the Beth 
Midrash. This prayer is representative of the requests for Re 
demption which were so often recited after the Derashah.2 
From the same source comes irntx Sy rmb>x tnx; this, too, 
is now recited when the Torah-scroll is taken out of the Ark. 


Similar to it is 15) YX Iw anyd AN yw 73,3 taken over, word F 


by word, from the old opening formula of the Derashah. 


1 Cf. Ox nay IID WA, p. 58. : 
2 From the sequence in Soferim 14, it is apparent that this prayer was f 
meant to be recited after the reading from the Torah; everything mentioned F 
from Halakhah 8 onwards was spoken by the Maftir, that is presumably [ 


after he had read the Haftarah. This would imply that the entire ceremonial 
mentioned there, including the recital of Shema‘, was performed after the F 
reading, in contrast to present-day custom. However, J. Miiller, Masecht | 
Soferim (1878), p. 191, n. 27, tends to think that the entire ceremony took 
place before the reading, and quotes various medieval authorities in support F 
of this view; his view is accepted by M. Higger in his edition of Soferim F 
(1937) and by Elbogen, Gottesdienst, p. 199. It nevertheless appears to us 
that an unbiased reading of Soferim cannot but lead to the conclusion tha F 
the entire ceremony in question took place after the reading. The very objec: F 
tion because of which Soferim offers its unusual interpretation of "ypan f 
yoo Sy OTD Nin NIB, namely that the reading of the Haftarah took F 
place later than the reading of the Shema‘ (cf. Miller, Masechet Soferim, p. 19, F 
n. 25), would still hold good if the ceremony referred to, in which th F 
leading part is taken by the Maftir, took place before the reading. Hence we 


accept the view of Or Zaru’a, also quoted by Miller: 7m yDaMy ynuD... 
DTI PA Me pA INR ARDS yawnr opriop7 ON 4D TIN. The various 


rabbinic authorities, holding the opposite view, were probably influenced by 
the fact that, in their own times, this ceremony already took place befor f 


the reading; this proves nothing, however, regarding the original custom 


3 A. Spanier (M.G.W.J. txxvitt, 442) quotes this formula as one of two F 
instances where the allegedly ancient version of the Berakhah formub F 
without mmx has been preserved in the Siddur; cf. above, p..264, 2.2 § 
He fails to realize that the verse in question is clearly of the Beth Mids f 
pattern. The same applies to the conclusion of I Macc. iii, which he quot’ F 
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Other prayers, all connected with the reading from the Torah, 
which bear the Beth Midrash characteristics, are: sin Dnnn 3k 
MN O03 Mwy 7 51D) DoIMY OY anw. The last is now used for 
wnna no12 by Ashkenazim. In addition, we must mention the 
vatious forms of 773v "” ;;pN_ op? ;Paw Poa taken from the 
Zohar; and finally: ma ¥> rns -1D1 nD” ornway 3K "Dy PT 
jOX WRN IP yora Avaya xNwn...omYy ony oan... oxw, which 
is now used by Ashkenazim on weekdays, but by Sephardim for 
ynna no12. Most of the above provide further examples of 
requests formulated in the “he’’-style. 

It is by no means by chance that these prayers were incor- 
porated into the Siddur as part of the ceremonial connected 
with the reading from the Torah. This reading was followed by 
the Targum, which was not only a translation, but a paraphrase 
and commentary: in fact, a Midrash; at times, at least, the actual 
Derashah followed the reading from the Torah or that from the 
Prophets. ! 

This is not to say, of course, that all the prayers quoted above 
are necessarily of very ancient origin and go back to a time when 
the Derashah was still a regular sequel to the reading from the 
Torah. But while some of the prayers mentioned were un- 
doubtedly composed at late dates, they were apparently modelled, 
consciously or not, on the earlier examples and thus came to 
exhibit the formal characteristics peculiar to prayers connected 
with the Derashah. Hence also the occurrence of several Ara- 
maic prayers in this part of the service, while elsewhere in the 
prayer book Aramaic prayers are very rare. It should be remem- 
bered in this connexion that the Aramaic Targum was still 
obligatory in Babylon and elsewhere till the tenth or eleventh 
century at least. 

In addition to the above, we find another set of Beth Midrash 
Prayers in yrs xa after NTO mentp. The first of these, qw3 
™ma29 uxiav iwmbx, is a typical “Birkhath Hattorah”; the 
Ts, which follows, an equally typical prayer of conclusion, 
combining the two usual motives: prayer for God’s help in 
observing the Torah, followed by one for the coming of the 


as additional evidence for his theory (“Stilkritisches zum jiidischen Gebet”, 
M.G.W.J. xxx, 345, n. 5); neither instance proves anything as regards 
synagogue prayer. His other example 19wm 1998 7193 in PIT NI is, 
of course, a response, for which again J73 not followed by NK is the 
norm; cf. above, section III. 

' Cf. Elbogen, Gottesdienst, pp. 195 ff. 
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Messiah. Their appearance at this place explains itself on the 
basis of the old custom reported by Natronai Geon, that befote 
the x1107 nwtp verses from the prophets were read with Targum, 
after which everyone would study Mishnah or Talmud on his 
own; though the reading was dropped later, the concluding 
prayers belonging to it remained.! 

Of a similar nature are the Messianic requests following yn3 
yas) yax ob ’n at the end of the evening service for weekdays, 
which very probably came into being at a time when the recital 
of the ‘Amidah in the evening had not yet become standard 
practice. The concluding Berakhah formula would appear to be 
a later addition, as is evidenced by its widely varying forms in 
different Siddurim and by its awkward syntactical construction? 
The fact that nearly all the instances of Beth Midrash prayers 
in the Siddur are found precisely where we would expect to find 
them, namely in connexion with the reading and exposition of 
scripture—in a sense the meeting-place between the Beth Kene- 
seth and the Beth Midrash—provides ample confirmation of out 
diagnosis of these prayers as products of the Beth Midrash on 
the strength of stylistic and formal considerations. 


V 


There are some further cases of prayers which form part of the 
Siddur Tefillah where a possible Beth Midrash origin or influence 
must be considered. 

(a) The px» *m formula appearing in the intermediate Bera- 
khah of most Mussaph-‘Amidoth (for example, x"1x ‘n spipdn 97 
(ADT MAM NDP NX PI? mwys ow 1933 WyHNI WLI? ANaws wyne 
had very likely been coined originally for use at the conclusion 
of the Derashah and was later taken over into the Mussaph. This 
assumption is supported by the considerations that, on the one 
hand, ps °m formulae followed by a prayer for Redemption 
ate frequent in the Beth Midrash, and that, on the other, ps1 7 
is used nowhere else in basic synagogue prayers. 

(b) It is one of the characteristics of Beth Midrash prayers 
that they appear normally as either “opening” or “concluding” 
passages; they are not an end in themselves, but are meant to 
“enclose” the Derashah. However, such “enclosing” prayets ate 


1 Cf. 337 'o m0 ‘om ‘MO NNIT TIN; also Elbogen, Gottesdienst, p. 79 and 
on 2ax-on mann mT ans op Np .3, p. 105. 
2 Cf. Elbogen, Gottesdienst, pp. 102 f. 
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found in the synagogue, too, wherever the reading of scriptural 
passages such as Shema‘, Hallel, the reading from the Torah, 
etc., became a part of the service. Enclosing prayers were created 
to frame these readings and to turn them into an integral part of 
synagogue worship. In the synagogue, however, such prayers 
invatiably have the Berakhah formula. Nevertheless, “enclosing” 
ptayers of the synagogue are similar in function to Beth Midrash 
ptayers and some mutual influence might be expected. 

A case in point is mmx nox, following the reading of Shema‘ 
in the evening. One might feel inclined to argue that mnnxi nox 
shows the main distinguishing marks of the Beth Midrash pattern: 
the “he”’-style, especially according to the reconstruction of its 
original text by A. Spanier in M.G.W.J. txxvitt, 446 f., where 
he attempts to show that the whole of nnax nox was originally 
written in the “he’’-style, while 23" nax had “thou” throughout. 
However, there can be no doubt that from early Tannaitic times 
these prayers formed part of the regular synagogue service, and 
hence were presumably composed for this purpose. It is equally 
clear that they were concluded with a full Berakhah formula: 
un Saw Ny “71 ANN JWI; moreover, even in its present form nox 
maxi uses wA>sS “1, which is almost non-existent in Beth Midrash 
ptayers (except in the ps5 ‘7 pattern). Hence we cannot argue 
a Beth Midrash origin on the strength of the “he”-style alone. 
However, we may explain the existence of one of the several 
alternative versions of this prayer,’ written in the “he”’-style, as 
due indirectly to Beth Midrash influence. This prayer, like Beth 
Midrash prayers, was to be recited after reading from scripture, 
for the purpose of affirmation and thanksgiving; its main theme, 
moreover, was Redemption—all of which is analogous to the 
purpose and nature of prayers after the Derashah. Hence it is 
small wonder that a version of it arose which, consciously or not, 
was modelled on the latter. This analogy is still more clearly 
marked in a version existing in Geonic times, which had before 
the concluding Berakhah a typical “Beth Midrash” request for 
future Redemption, composed in the “‘he”’-style.2 

(c) Moreover, in the course of time, the feeling arose that the 
basic synagogue prayers themselves should be provided with 
suitable “openings” and “conclusions”. Thus, for example, 
Psalm 145 came to be recited regularly before the afternoon 


™ Even in Amoraic times, there still existed an entirely different alternative 
to MAN) NaX not even beginning with nax; cf. B. Berakhoth 14). 
26 ANwo AYA Nd ‘y OR’wN DUN NN IVS 39 TNT. 
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prayer; ‘Alenu was introduced in post-Geonic times as the con- 
clusion of every one of the daily prayers. As “enclosing” prayers 
wete available in abundance in the Beth Midrash tradition, it was 
natural that some of these should find their way into the liturgy, 
wherever the need for an additional opening or conclusion was 
felt. The Qaddish is the most typical example; smxw 7193, men- 
tioned above, is another. But there are many more instances, 
although most of them vary widely in the Siddurim of the dif. 
ferent communities. We might mention the passages at the end 
of Grace after meals, beginning with jannn. Finkelstein (J.0.R., 
N.S. xrx, 234) considers the custom of adding such prayers, 
most of which are requests for Redemption, very old, as it is 
paralleled in early Christian sources. The passages in question 
are requests in the “he”’-style—in itself a typical Beth Midrash 
characteristic. While the epithet janan is not commonly used in 
Hebrew, xian is the favourite appellation in Aramaic; hence we 
may suspect that these prayers were originally composed in 
Aramaic, which is again suggestive of Beth Midrash origin. That 
these formulae were transferred freely from prayer to prayer and 
used as concluding passages wherever occasion arose, is illus- 
trated by the fact that one of the yannn passages occurs in Seder 
Rav Amram both at the end of Grace and as part of the conclu- 
sion of the ‘Amidah.! This passage *n) mwan min? usp pont 
xan obdivz is, in fact, but an alternative version of the conclusion 
of ps5 x31, mentioned above: °1w>...721v WIN... .nDmM.. ps7 
xan ova ~nd) mean min; the Beth Midrash origin of both cannot 
be doubted. Many other jannn passages which are found in 
different rituals as well as in Genizah and other MSS. cannot be 
discussed here in detail. All of them show clear signs of Beth 
Midrash origin in their style, their contents, and their position 
in the service, viz. either after the reading from the Torah or as 
“conclusions” to a variety of prayers. 

As a final example of an enclosing prayer borrowed from Beth 
Midrash sources we might mention the passage to be spoken by 
the individual while qann ’n nx 124A is recited; this is found 
first with Amram.? 


1 Tap TYP AT -a"yan very -ppnnp nXsin -o%wn ory 37 770 
16 AW? AYA YD 'Y PW PTO 3 WTA O) Mw. 

2 48 ‘yan nown nny 39 ID. The style of this version, preserved also 
in the Sefardi ritual, is of more pronounced Beth Midrash character than 
those used elsewhere; but cf. Vitry and A. I. Schechter, Studies in Jewish 
Liturgy, 1930, p. 85. 
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Vi 


There remains one more prayer, which beats all the characteristics 
of the Beth Midrash, but concerning which no ready explanation 
suggests itself why it is to be found in the prayer book, if we 
assume it to have originated in the Beth Midrash: the first part 
of nav? wy, which forms the opening passage of the Mal- 
khiyoth on Rosh Hashanah. Here (but certainly not in the second 
pat, mp3 q> by) we have all the elements: “he’’-style, the use 
of various epithets, among them pK ,n”apn ,wsbnn °bn qb 

yon,’ but not a single use of the ‘Feaeananiiain 

Moreover, the following comparative table will show that 
neatly all ideas and motives to be found in wy can be shown 
to have close parallels in at least one of three more elaborate 
Beth Midrash prayers which have come down to us. 








wmox W3 Sion by wtp andy 
MPN T92 mane Yano wsapmy Stam onnd.. .naw9 ivdy 
173 
mas? uxtay (kay nia) “tT RnoYSa) IEP>...d1D7 PID 
(x73 nvr 
yo n-T3m ™19 vy Xow 
Dyinn ‘(31 MSNA 
233 Tay ‘927 yND UMN 
now 
Swine = XOTIPT maw 2057 J 71? 
"m7 Nia PI (apn) m%nn 


napn 


31 Dw nv’ Nw 


ow. 1p? awn 
"D1 Synn 









TM... ims%e Aan omMms°aponn ny pRarmby xin 
nin? > Nim. . .P9y 191 1997 NaN 
“ny mw m2 72° 
xan obi mnwp 7N" 


Thete can be no doubt that, in spite of its comparatively formal 
literary style, wy is in fact a Beth Midrash prayer. The difficulty 


' Possibly the original version did not contain 7” 3p7; this phrase is missing 
inthe Yemenite version quoted by Dalman, Die Worte Jesu Q 898), p. 307, as 
well as in the Bodleian fragment published by Elbogen in M.G.W.J. xv, 


596. Besides, it interrupts the otherwise regular sequence of lines of four 
words each. 
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lies in the fact of its being part of the Malkhiyoth, which in turn 
form part of the ‘Amidah—the synagogue prayer par excellence. 
There seems no other possible conclusion but to assume that 
the author of this introduction to Malkhiyoth made use of an 
older, well-known prayer which had its origin in the Beth 
Midrash, and incorporated it into his composition. The reason 
is not far to seek: this prayer, with its emphasis on God as the 
king of kings, the creator of all, before whom we bow our knees, 
whose glory is above the Heavens and like whom there is no 
other, was eminently suited to form the opening to the Mal- 
khiyoth. That it was not rewritten in the “thou”-style can only 
have been because it was already well-known and _ hallowed. 
Moreover, any such transformation would have had to remove 
the phrase (n” apm) aan °D4 Jn, which was probably one of the 
main reasons why this prayer was chosen for the opening of the 
Malkhiyoth. 

Any attempt to assign to this prayer its original Sity im Leben 
can be no more than guesswork. However, it may be worth- 
while to attempt such a guess in order to make our contention, 
that wr>y is a prayer which was already old and hallowed when 
the 25 °37 NNY*PN was composed, more acceptable. 

The above table of comparison shows, as well as similarities, 
also marked differences between 1rby on the one hand, and the 
other prayers quoted there on the other. wy, alone of them 
all, contains no request for the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God, but rather conveys, powerfully, the impression that 


' It is generally assumed that 1»¥y and mp3 J> Yy are part of the Xny*pn 
35 °27, that is, they were composed by the Amora Rab; cf. Elbogen, 
Gottesdienst, p. 143. Although there is no actual proof of this, for the sources 
quote only part of our n121951, there is no reason to reject this assumption. 
In any case, it does not affect the difficulty discussed here. 

Typical of the frequent neglect of the formal characteristics of prayers is 
Elbogen’s remark concerning 1»¥y and the other parts of 35 °3°7 NNY'pN: 
“Da aber der Stil und die Ausdrucksweise der drei Stiicke ziemlich gleichar- 
tig sind..., diirfte die Annahme nicht allzu gewagt sein, dass die Einleit- 
ungen zu w"179 simtlich von Rab stammen.” There is not the slightest recogai- 
tion of the fact that the form-pattern of 19y differs radically from that of the 
rest of the 39 °2°7 NNY"pN and indeed from that of any part of any ‘Amidah. 
There is a similarity of oy with mp3 ]> by as regards their elated language, 
their composition in clearly marked lines with a distinct rhythm, their clea 
parallelism (very regular in w¥y, less so in mp3 J> ¥y). These similarities 
are, no doubt, due to the fact that the author of the latter consciously 
imitated the style of iby, once he had decided to make use of it as the 
opening passage of his composition. 
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God is, in fact, undisputed king of Israel.' It emphasizes, more 
strongly than any of the others, God as the Creator and the act 
of Creation. It alone speaks explicitly of bowing down and 
falling on one’s knees, which strongly suggests a connexion with 
the Temple service. Lastly, it has the unusual emphasis that 
God’s Shekhinah dwells in the heights of the Heavens—and not, 
as one might expect, in the Temple. 

All this suggests that wrby was originally recited in connexion 
with the Temple service or as part of it. It is only while the 
Temple stands, and in the Temple itself, that we may expect 
the explicit statement that the Shekhinah does not dwell in the 
Temple alone, but above it, in the heights of the Heavens. When 
his presence in the Temple could be taken for granted, it was 
possible, indeed necessary, to insist that it also filled the whole 
of (the earth and) the Heavens.? It is also only at that time that 
the Kingdom of God can be understood as a fact rather than as 
an eschatological hope. 

However, having connected the origin of this prayer with the 
Temple, we have yet to account for its Beth Midrash pattern. 
Our suggestion is this: nav» iby may have come into being as 
part of the service of the Anshe Ma‘amad. This service took 
place in the Temple; hence the references to bowing and falling 
on one’s knees, the emphasis on the Shekhinah filling the 
Heavens, the stress on Israel’s complete devotion to their kin 
and God, in contrast to all the misguided Gentiles. But the 
service of the Ma‘amad centred mainly around the reading from 
the Torah of moxna men (in addition to prayers, of which the 
sources, however, give us no details). This reading (especially 
in view of the extremely brief portions of which it consisted) 
was almost certainly followed by either Targum or Midrash or 
both. There could be no more fitting conclusion to such an 
exposition of the Torah passages of Creation than this prayer, 
which, starting from praise of God as the Creator and Lord of 
the Universe, proceeds to emphasize the sole recognition of his 
kingdom and omnipotence by his people, Israel. 

' The difference between this and a prayer for the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God becomes apparent from a comparison with mp3 Jo 9y. 
It is obvious that, in making use of 12°%y for his purpose, the author of the 
composition, who lived after the destruction of the Temple, had to “bring it 


up to date” by following it up with a proper prayer for the Coming of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


* Possibly the underlying idea is that of the m3 I> ny Sw wIpm ma 
nen 2w wip. 
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Moreover, the very fact that mwxia nwya was read by the 
Anshe Ma‘amad required an explanation. One of the ideas 
underlying the reading of this passage was to stress God’s univer- 
sality. and his omnipresence, even though he is worshipped as the 
God of Israel in the Temple in Jerusalem. In addition, this 
reading undoubtedly suggests that God is king of the universe 
by virtue of the act of creation, even though only Israel, alone of 
all nations, actually pays Him homage. Lastly, it was probably 
meant to convey the idea that the very existence of the universe 
depends on the Temple service,! on the recognition by at least 
one people of Him as creator and Lord. All these ideas, however, 
were far from self-evident; nor did they become apparent and 
clearly understood by the mere reading from mwx a3 myn as such. 
They had to be made explicit. This is precisely what naw> irby 
achieves; hence our suggestion of its origin in the Ma‘amad 
service may not be too far-fetched.? 


1 (a’y 1D myn) PIN one wepns Xo -nrTayN NONON 

2 IT am indebted to Dr D. Flusser for the suggestion that the first part of 
wy should be understood as a protest against the deification of the 
Emperors. In this case Rab could hardly be considered the author; the date 
of its composition would be about the middle of the first century. 
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A. Dupont-SoMMER, with the collaboration of J. Srarcxy, Les Inscriptions 
araméennes de Sfiré (Stéles 1 et 11) (Extraits des mémoires présentés par divers 
savants 4 l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, xv). 1958. Pp. 
156+29 plates. (Imprimerie Nationale, Paris.) 


Since the publication by S. Ronzevalle in 1930-1 of some fragments of steles 
bearing Aramaic inscriptions from the neighbourhood of Aleppo, there has 
been a steady flow of articles about them. Now, from the expert hand of 
A. Dupont-Sommer, who has had the collaboration of J. Starcky, comes this 
new study of the inscriptions which, Dupont-Sommer believes, come origi- 
nally, not, as Ronzevalle thought, from Soudjin, but from the village of 
Sfiré. This village, situated about twenty-five kilometres south of Aleppo, 
occupies an ancient site—there is a considerable tell nearby—and has been 
identified by R. Dussaud with Sipri, which is mentioned in the treaty between 
Suppiluliuma and Mattiwaza (fourteenth century B.c.). 

The texts of three steles are included in this edition. The text of stele 1 
corresponds to the text published by Ronzevalle, but it is here fully revised. 
The text of stele 11, which, like stele 1, is in the Museum of Damascus, is 
here edited for the first time. The texts are copied, transcribed and translated, 
and are provided with introductions and notes. Dupont-Sommer and Starcky 
are jointly responsible for the copying and the transcriptions and for the 
general introduction. Dupont-Sommer is alone responsible for the transla- 
tions and notes and for the particular introductions to each stele. The epi- 
graphic treatment of the inscriptions, which appears as appendix u, is 
Starcky’s. Stele 111, which is in the Museum of Beyrouth, was published 
jointly by the same two scholars in 1956, and in this volume the transcription 
and translation are reproduced (appendix 1). For the rest, the reader is referred 
to the original publication. There are twenty-nine plates, eighteen of the in- 
scriptions themselves, ten of hand copies, and a comparative table of scripts 
drawn up by Starcky. A glossary of the inscriptions of all three steles, com- 
posed by M. Sznycer, is included (appendix 11), and there is a bibliography. 

As is now well known, stele 1 preserves the text of a treaty of alliance 
imposed on the king of Arpad, Mati‘el by name, by the king of KTK, 
called Bar-ga’ayah. The text of stele 11, which is very difficult to read, is 
similar, a recension probably of the same treaty, but with variants. The text 
of stele 111 too is of a like kind, but certain features which it will have had 
originally have disappeared from it. It preserves, however, some clauses 
of the treaty which are badly preserved in the other two steles. 

Epigraphically the inscriptions can be dated with some certainty in the 
middle of the eighth century B.c. Starcky’s table demonstrates clearly the 
central place they occupy in the history of the monumental Aramaic script, 
the script employed being younger than that of the Kilamuwa, Zakir and 
Panammu inscriptions, but earlier than those of the Bar-rekub and Azita- 
wadda inscriptions. Very great care has been taken to arrive at correct 
transcription, and the fact that the editor and his colleague have had the 
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advantage of prolonged personal examination of the inscriptions themselves 
entitles their transcriptions to the greatest respect. The inscriptions have no 
word dividers, no dots as in the case of the Zenjirli inscriptions, no strokes 
as in the case of the Zakir inscription. The scriptio continua renders translation 
at times extremely difficult. Moreover, letters are not infrequently rubbed 
away. While much inevitably remains obscure, the translations are very well 
done, and great skill and imagination are shown in the restoration of doubt- 
ful words and in the filling up of lacunae. 

Not only for epigraphical study, but for other fields of Near Eastern 
research, too, these inscriptions are of great importance, as is amply evidenced 
by the notes, in which a mass of valuable information and critical comment, 
sometimes of an original nature, is embedded. For instance, the inscriptions 
help to illuminate the political history of Syria round about the middle of the 
eighth century B.c. We may note here especially the proposed identification 
of Bar-ga’ayah with Sardur III, king of Urartu (p. 22), who appears as the 
instigator of a coalition, which included Syrian and Mesopotamian Aram, 
against the Assyrian power. The identification of Mati‘el, king of Arpad, 
with Mati’ilu, who submitted to Assurnirari V, and upon whom a treaty of 
alliance was imposed by the Assyrian king, seems certain (p. 23). Many 
points of contact exist between the text of this treaty and these inscriptions 
and they are duly noted (for example, pp. 31 f., 34, 44 f., 57). The inscriptions 
have, too, a significant contribution to make to the study of ancient inter- 
national law, and some features of them will prove of great interest to students 
of comparative religion, to mention only the enumeration of diverse divine 
beings, the maledictions against Mati‘el should he break the treaty, and the 
magical rites which accompany the maledictions. Among the magical rites 
is the blinding of a wax figure representing Mati‘el (1, A, 39, p. 57). The steles 
themselves are regarded as living magic. They are called #°mX °na in U1, c, 
2 f., and they “speak” in witness (in Josh. xxiv. 26 f. the stele “hears” in 
witness, pp. 71, 119). 

The importance of the inscriptions for the study of the Aramaic and Semitic 
languages is naturally very great. Some new words are added to the Aramaic 
vocabulary, for example, ty “treaty” (1, A, 1, etc.; TY in Num. xxiii. 18 
may mean “my pledges, promises”, p. 21). It is interesting to find this word 
used with the verb 1 “cut” (1, A, 7), which makes the phrase an exact 
parallel to the Hebrew n° N79 (p. 30). Another word new to Aramaic is 
wasn “arrows” (1, A, 38, p. 55). New Aramaic phrases too occur, for example, 
mnnn ow *?y 95 “all Upper and Lower Aram”, Jn na? ¥y 95 “everyone 
who enters a king’s palace” (courtiers? petty Aramaean kings? 1, A, 6, p. 29), 
and on non “a kingdom of a dream” (or “of sand”? 1, A, 25; see the notes 
below). There are some interesting points of grammar, for example, there 
is no metathesis in yawn (1, A, 29, p. 45), and MP? (1, B, 27) and mp (1, B, 35) 
exist side by side (p. 79). Some unusual spellings are found, for example 
N21 “Nebo” (1, A, 8, p. 31), and among stylistic features are some abbreviated 
expressions, for example in 1, A, 3 (pp. 24 f.), 1, B, 2 (p. 67), and changes from 
the plural verb to the singular, for example in 1, B, 23 ON PY, in line 38 N70 
(cf. further line 24, p. 77). There are several cases where words must be 

taken in the sense which they have in Hebrew, for example ty in the sense 
“serve” (I, A, 41, p. 9), and 32” in the sense “make high” (1, B, 32, p. 81); 
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and the masculine form wx “‘fire” (I, A, 35, p. 51) corresponds with Hebrew 
rather than with the normal feminine form (7@X) in Aramaic. The texts 
contain frequent reminders of Old Testament language, for example, 95x” 
ayoin YONN.. .71298 “the locust shall eat...the worm shall eat” (1, A, 27), 
suo Sip yawn bx “let not the sound of the lyre be heard” (1, a, 29), and 
noo TI Ja YI" “and may Hadad sow salt among them” (1, A, 36). 

That this edition of the inscriptions, which has been eagerly awaited, 
displays throughout the highest scholarship will surprise no one. It would 
indeed be difficult to think of anyone better qualified than the editor to deal 
with the texts, and he has been most fortunate in his collaborator. Whoever 
wishes to study these texts must base himself on this edition. That they are 
atewarding study, and that there is yet room for research upon them, will, 
itis hoped, have been sufficiently indicated. A brief tribute should be paid to 
the excellence of the proof-reading. I have noticed only one misprint, namely 
wmxnx?, where the final letter should be ¢ (p. 111). 

I append a few notes. Where a scholar is referred to only by name, the 
reference is to the publication listed under his name in the bibliography. 

Stele 1, A, 1. aouny. To the parallel names cited (p. 24), 19°50 (Lachish 
Letter 1v, 6) may be added. 

Line 7. JON NT (primo). The editor takes these words as the second 
object to nv. Although ov is used with "ty as object in 1, B, 6, the use of 
‘i immediately following in this line is perhaps slightly in favour of the 
view that these words are dittography, a view which the editor allows (p. 29). 

Line 8. wor. Or p97 (p. 30)? The final letter looks more like a ¥ (Driver). 

Lines 11 f. W9[18. The ¥ is not clear. It could be read 7, in which case 
m[T8 becomes possible (Driver). 

Line 23. oon nd” o%N noon. Both “like a kingdom of a dream” (o%n) 
and “like a kingdom of sand” (9m) as expressions of lack of stability (pp. 41 f.) 
seem slightly bizarre phrases, although the latter reminds one of Matt. 
vii. 26 f. If 9m is preferred, nonnd4n will be dittography, but if oon, oonns» 
is dittography. 

Lines 29 f. mp2]. The meaning “conqueror” seems somewhat strange. 
If7 is preferred to nm (Bauer), mp could be the end of a word like np[y3 “cry”. 

Line 31. M2'T is corrected by the editor to 1927 “bee”. Could we read 
7327 “flies”? 

3. Both here and in 11, A, 9 the reading is doubtful. If “panther” is 
the meaning, the Safaitic y77a1 no “‘in the year of the panthers” (that is, 
a panther plague) may be recalled; see O. Eissfeldt, Z.D.M.G., N.F. xxix 
(1954), 92, 105. 

Line 32. Jnapp. A derivation from a root 33p (*gabgabt) has been sug- 


gested by Friedrich, who compares the Syriac ldsane “shivering fit, 


shudder”, Mention may be made of the Arabic <5 “dried up, withered” 
(of a plant). A meaning like “withering, drought” would suit the context. 
Stele 1, B, line 38. N*TY2 NIpw. With this phrase cf. 7n°923 WIpUr-NX? 
(Ps. xliv. 18). 
Stele 1, c, line 5. Nwaw. Could this word, which the editor takes to mean 
“sun”, mean “service” (normally Nw), as second object after 1[73¥°? 
If so, [931] might be restored in place of [a7]. 
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Stele 11, B, line 8. ya. The meaning “mumble” (923) is admittedly 
doubtful (p. 111). Is it anything more than dittography on the following 
=v"? D. WINTON THOMAS 


J. WEINGREEN, A Practical Grammar for Classical Hebrew. Second ed. 1959, 
Pp. xii+316. (Oxford University Press, London. Price: 215.). 


The first edition of Professor Weingreen’s Hebrew Grammar was published 
in 1939 and it has so commended itself to teachers and students that a second 
edition has now been called for. The methods and merits of the Grammar are 
well known: its freedom from a long series of introductory sections dealing 
with the elements of the language which keep the student for too long a 
time handling words and phrases without encounter with the language in 
connected narrative; its generous use of examples as an aid in the exposition 
of the subject-matter of each particular section and its ample Hebrew-English 
and English-Hebrew Exercises. 

The order of treatment remains unaltered in the new edition, but occasion 
has been taken to make certain alterations and modifications. For example, 
the spirant use of the b‘ghadhk‘phath letters is now indicated by J, g, d, etc. 
instead of the DA, gh, dh, of the first edition, but it has been thought wise to 
retain the latter form of representation in the case of the names of the vowel 
signs and of grammatical terms; this must be awkward for a beginner in 
Hebrew, especially when such a mixed form of name as daghe§ is used. 
Again, in the early part of the Grammar in particular, Professor Weingreen 
has added a considerable number of explanatory and supplementary foot- 
notes; in themselves they are excellent, but they raise the question of whether 
a fuller statement in the text which dispenses, on the whole, with such notes 
may not be better than a text which is commendably brief but is felt to require 
the aid, and sometimes the qualification, of such notes. 

There is occasionally to be found in the Grammar a form of expression 
which would benefit from a little clarification. For example, it is said that 
the shin in in8 is a vowel-less letter, yet the sh‘wa “begins the syllable with 
a quick, vowel-like sound” (p. 9); and it is said of “awn that the mm 
of the preposition disappears and its loss is compensated for by the doubling 
of the following letter shin (p. 15), whereas later (p. 29) it is said that the mun 
is assimilated to the shin. 

Seldom does Professor Weingreen show any delight in a complicated 
form of words, but the statement that “A syllable (regarded as open) consists 
of a consonant and vowel; or (said to be closed when it consists of) a conso- 
nant and a vowel followed by a consonant” surely cries out for a little 
simplification. And when it is said that “‘Because these three letters—"n— 
represent both vowels and letters, they are known as VOWEL-LETTERS’, 
obviously “‘consonants”’ must be read for the second use of “‘letters”’. 

These are criticisms of minor details and do not detract from the overall 
merit of this Grammar. It is hoped that it will continue to fulfil the function 
which it has been fulfilling so admirably for the past twenty years. 

J. MAUCHLINE 
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J. Aquitina, The Structure of Maltese: A Study in Mixed Grammar and Vocabu- 
lary. 1959. Pp. x+358. (Royal University of Malta, Valletta. Agents: 
Luzac, London. Price: 455.) 


The author of this book is the Professor of Maltese and Semitic Studies in 
the Royal University of Malta. He calls the grammar and vocabulary mixed 
as containing both Semitic and Indo-European elements. In this there is 
a partial analogy to English. Our tongue has an Anglo-Saxon basis to which 
was added the enrichment of a stratum of Norman-French; and lastly, apart 
from borrowings from many parts of the world, a wealth of words taken 
over or adapted from Latin and Greek. The whole, however, is a develop- 
ment within one family of languages. Maltese has drawn on two. The basis 
is popular Arabic introduced at the time of the Arab conquest of the island. 
On this was built a stratum derived from Sicily, the European country with 
closest communications. The words belonging to this stage of growth have 
amarked character of their own, as Sicilian, of which dictionaries and other 
studies have been published, differs markedly from standard Italian. Then 
the third stage consists of words derived mainly from Italian. There is a 
further analogy with English in the manner of adaptation of foreign words 
and names. In times of spontaneous development Augustine became Austin, 
Benedict became Bennet, and Magdalen Maudlin, a process revealing tenden- 
cies inherent in the language. But in modern times of greater linguistic 
accuracy our language favours the forms closer to the originals, though with 
such exceptions as the famous word “‘bus”, which would surely cause Cicero 
to smile. In the same way in Maltese an earlier period favoured complete 
adaptation as pélptu for which educated speech now prefers pdlpitu; so 
tijdlgx and tedlogu (accents added for clarity). Such forms with accented 
antepenult are not in harmony with the genius of the language which has 
this stress in no native words. 

By the structure of the language Professor Aquilina understands both the 
types of word-formation and the types of word-sequence used in the con- 
struction of sentences. The book presents elaborate schemes with illustrative 
examples. For instance, pp. 85-114 list all consonant-sequences of Semitic 
and semitized roots. Similarly pp. 147-223 present tabulated types of nouns, 
adjectives, and participles. Here and there a query might be raised. Does 
bint “daughter” with feminine termination ¢ really belong to type qi#/ of 
three sound radicals, p. 148? And the table of plural patterns lists kwdmar 
“rooms” under qéalal, p. 311. One would expect this under gtdfal (a type not 
given) as it is the plural of démra derived not from Italian camera (with one m) 
but from Sicilian cdmmera (with reduplicated middle consonant). Such forms 
by which words have been completely semitized and the deviations of Maltese 
ftom standard Arabic are among the most interesting features of the lan- 
guage. For example, swa/i ‘drawing-rooms”’ plural of sa/a; skéyyel “schools” 
plural of skdla; bélol “postage-stamps” plural of bélla; Atieli plural of kétla 
detived from English “kettle”. 

The price of the book may seem high, but it presented special difficulties 
even to Maltese compositors. The Maltese words are written phonetically 
throughout with indication of long vowels and of stressed syllables. A fur- 
ther typographical complication is the liberal use of heavy type. There are 
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some misprints (p. 4 “ring” apparently for “bring”; p. 85 is numbered 35. 
p- 344 “acquire” for “require”; etc.); but they are happily not numerous, 

The author is to be congratulated on the completion of an original work 
requiring very painstaking care. A further ground for felicitation is his suc. 
cess in the use of a language other than his own. EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE 


A. SPERBER (ed.), The Bible in Aramaic, based on Old Manuscripts and Print 
Texts. Vol. 1. The Pentateuch according to Targum Onkelos. 1959. Pp, 
xxli+358. (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 90, by subscription Fl. 75.) 


Abraham Berliner’s edition of Targum Onkelos, in which he printed the 
Targum text of Brb/ia Hebraica, Sabbioneta, 1557, and for which he compared 
one hundred and twenty manuscripts, was published in 1884, and has been 
a stand-by of scholars ever since. It came in for criticism, however, at an 
early date, and more recent Targum research has emphasized its unreliability. 
There has thus been for a long time a deep need for a new critical edition of 
the Targum text, and it has been well known that Dr Sperber has been at 
work on one. Dr Sperber’s interest in Targum research goes back indeed 
to his student days. In 1924 he graduated from the University of Bonn with 
a dissertation on the Targum to the Prophets, and later he was invited by 
the Berlin Akademie fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums to prepare a 
critical edition of the Targum. Several preparatory studies have paved the 
way, and now we are to be presented with a full-scale edition in four volumes, 
the first of which is the volume under review. Volumes 11 and 111 will com- 
prise the Former and Latter Prophets according to Targum Jonathan, and 
volume tv will contain the editor’s general conclusions. 

As his basic text the editor selects MS. Or. 2363 of the British Museum, 
and wherever this is defective or not clearly readable, he makes use of two 
other British Museum manuscripts—Or. 2228 and 2229 (from Gen. i. 1 to 
Lev. xii) and Or. 1467 (from Lev. xiii onwards). All these manuscripts have 
Babylonian vocalization, as has also MS. Socin no. 84, of the Library of the 
Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, in Halle, which the editor also uses. 
Manuscripts with Tiberian vocalization which he uses are MS. no. 282 of 
the Library of the late Mr S. D. Sassoon, now in Letchworth, MS. Or. 9400 
in the British Museum, and MS. Solger no. 2, of the Stadtbibliothek in 
Nuremberg. Printed texts selected for use are, first, three incunabula— 
Biblia Hebraica Ixar 1490, Lisbon 1491, and the one to be found in the 
University Library, Freiburg i./Br., Germany (shelf-mark 1. 1363), and 
secondly, rare sixteenth-century books, namely the first and second Biblia 
Rabbinica of Bomberg (1515/17, 1524/5), Biblia Sacra Complutensis (1516/17) 
Biblia Hebraica, Constantinople (1522), Biblia Regia, Antwerp (1571), and 
Biblia Hebraica, Sabbioneta. Account is also taken of Targum quotations 
in works of six early writers—R. Nathan, Dunash ben Labrat, Yonah ibn 
Ganah, Yehuda ben Koreish, Menahem ben Saruck, and Rashi. Several of 
the texts used contain paraphrases (XnboIN), and these have been grouped 
together by the editor and printed at the end of the volume, and not at the 
places where they properly belong. For technical and other reasons, two 
manuscripts which are important for the study of the history of Targum 
vocalization have been excluded from consideration. They are MS. Ebr. 448, 
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of the Vatican Library, and MS. R. 10 Inf., of the Bibliotheca Ambrosiana, 


Milan. Both have Tiberian vocalization. 


Each page of the edition is set out as follows. First comes the Aramaic 


| text, and immediately below is a line with the sigla of all the manuscripts 
and printed editions which were available for that page. Then comes the 


critical apparatus, which is divided into two parts. In the upper apparatus 


| the material presented consists of variants in the vocalization only. Variants 
| of this kind which occur frequently and (or) consistently have not been 
| included, in order to avoid overcrowding, but a concise list of them is 


supplied in the prefatory remarks (a special section here is devoted to the 
secunda manus changes in MS. Or. 1467, where the vocalization seems to have 
been systematically changed). The lower apparatus contains variant text 


| readings, and aims at completeness. Even obvious scribal errors are included 
forthe light they may throw on the palaeography of the respective Vorlage, the 


phonetic value of the letters, the educational standard of the scribes, and so 
on. Certain spellings of the divine names which occur consistently in a text 
ate, however, not listed, since they are characteristic only for the text in 
question. The arrangement of all this material on the page has called for 
great technical skill on the part of the printers. Some typographical inconsis- 
tencies there are—it was difficult, for example, always to adjust the position 
of the Babylonian vowel signs exactly over their respective letters. But they 
ate not serious, and the printers are to be congratulated on a splendidly 
produced volume. 

While, as has been indicated, the editor supplies some prefatory remarks, 
there is no introduction of the kind which is normally to be expected in an 
edition of a text. There is, for example, no full description of the manuscripts 
selected for use, nor is there any discussion of fundamental principles. No 
teasons are given, for example, for the choice of MS. Or. 2363 as the basic 
text. This manuscript has been held by Kahle, and by other scholars too, 
to be one of the most ancient Yemenite manuscripts, and to contain traces 
of the original Babylonian text of Onkelos. The editor’s choice of it for his 
basic text need then not in itself cause surprise. But in so far as other possibi- 
lities have been put forward, it calls at least for some discussion. Kahle, 
for example, has recently stressed the claims of the text of Sabbioneta as a 
basis for a critical edition (see The Cairo Geniza, pp. 128 f.), and A. Diez Macho 
has more recently still argued for the basic importance of the Yemenite 
(Babylonian) manuscripts which he found in the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, New York (see Volume du Congrés, Strasbourg, 1956, Supplements to 
Vetus Testamentum, iv (1957), 39 f. We note, incidentally, his interest in 
MS. 448 (Vatican), which, as has been said, Dr Sperber leaves on one side). 
For a full exposition of the editor’s methods and views we must presumably 
wait until volume tv is published. The editor has specifically mentioned 
some matters which he has passed over here and to which he will return 
liter, such as the readings of the Geniza fragments, and errors which have 
been recorded in the apparatus. Only when the final volume has appeared— 
and we look forward impatiently to its publication—will it really be possible 
to give an adequate and just appreciation of his work. Already, however, it 
isclear that the appearance of this major edition is a highly significant event 
inthe history of Biblical and Aramaic studies, and that, when completed, it 
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will supersede Berliner’s edition and take its place as the new stand-by for, 
long time to come. 

The price of the volume is dauntingly high. It is expected that the remain. 
ing three volumes will cost approximately the same. The volumes ate not 
obtainable separately. D. WINTON THOMAS 


Sir FREDERIC Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, revised by 
A. W. Abas, with Introduction byG. R. DRIVER. 1958. Pp. 352 + 49plates, 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, London. Price: 42s.) 


This book, which appeared for the first time in 1895 and which since then 
has proved its usefulness, seeks—as the basis for all Biblical studies—t 
present the history of the Bible in its original languages, Hebrew and Greek, 
in its important ancient versions, and in its English translation. The fourth 
edition, which appeared in 1939 and which was reprinted a number of times, 
was still prepared by Sir Frederic Kenyon. 

Since then there has come an abundance of new knowledge in the field 
of textual history through sensational finds as well as scholarly research, 
and this needed to be taken into account in a new edition. The Rev. A. W. 
Adams, Fellow and Dean of Divinity of Magdalen College, Oxford, has 
carried out this task with great care and skill. He has succeeded, without 
essentially changing the character of the book, in incorporating the more 
important items of the new information. 

In the field of the New Testament the editor has been able to confine him- 
self to minor additions while, in the Old Testament part, more considerable 
changes have had to be made. Thus, in the first chapter (“Ancient Books and 
Writing’’) the hand of the editor is seen in that, inter alia, the sections on 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, the Hittites, Crete, and Phoenicia have been greatly ex 
tended or entirely rewritten, and on pp. 31-6 discussions on the Dead Se 
Scrolls have been added. Here a.p. 73 is given as the latest date according to 
the archaeological evidence. Also the fourth chapter (“The Hebrew Old 
Testament”) has been much altered: both the finds of Qumran and the 
researches by Paul Kahle (which had still been conspicuously neglected in the 


fourth edition) have been duly taken into account. Thus, while the archetype f 


theory followed by Kenyon is still mentioned, the difficulties confronting 
it are also referred to and Kahle’s view that “the text-tradition of the Hebrew 
Bible was much more fluid than was previously thought” is quoted with 
approval. Also other sections dealing with the Old Testament betray the 
influence of Kahle’s work, for example in the discussion on the Samaritan 
Pentateuch (though the editor seems on p. 93 to have overlooked the essa 
on the Abisha Scroll in Studia Orientalia Ioanni Pedersen dicata, 1953, pp. 188 f), 
on the Aramaic Targumim, and especially on the Septuagint. Despite the 
brevity of treatment, the general reader is introduced to the present state of 
research, which is indeed progressing so fast, owing to the new finds, that 
already some further items might be added and others need to be formulated 
somewhat differently. 

The chapter on “Revisions and Translations since 1881” (pp. 320-3!) 
is newly added. The introduction by Professor G. R. Driver gives an itt 
pressive appreciation of the personality of Sir Frederic Kenyon and of bi 
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astonishingly rich scholarly work. The reproduction of the illustrations, which 
have been increased from thirty-nine to forty-nine, deserves high praise. 

Altogether the new edition may be warmly welcomed. It conveys a clear 
picture of the varied fortunes of the Bible and shows, like its predecessors, 
the urgent need for text-historical and text-critical work.! 


E. WURTHWEIN 


Orro KatsEer, Die mythische Bedeutung des Meeres in Agypten, Ugarit und Israel. 
(Beiheft zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 78.) 1959. 
Pp. vilit+164. (Topelmann, Berlin. Price: DM. 24.) 


This book discusses an old problem once treated in a masterly way by Gunkel 
in his famous Schépfung und Chaos. Since the days of Gunkel our material 
for a comparative analysis of the Israelite mythic conceptions of the sea has 
been considerably enriched, especially thanks to the discoveries in Ras 
Shamra, the ancient Ugarit. It goes without saying that the author has made 
use of these new data, but he has also included in his treatment a study of 
corresponding Egyptian ideas. This is a special merit of his work. As to his 
position in this case, he is certainly right in assuming that the myth of a fight 
between Seth-Ba‘al and the Sea has been introduced into Egypt from Ugarit. 

The true perspective, however, has on the whole been somewhat distorted 
because of the emphasis put on the Egyptian material, for the author devotes 
only a rather absent-minded interest to the Mesopotamian ideas, essential 
as they are to his subject. Moreover, in his treatment of Mesopotamian 
data occasional slips and inconsistencies would seem to suggest that he feels 
less at home in Mesopotamia than in Egypt. In this connexion we may 
underline the fact that his discussion of the true nature of Ti’4mat suffers 
from his omission of some relevant passages in the Babylonian Epic of 
Creation and of his ignorance of such a commentary text as KAR 307. 
Above all, however, he has missed the new, very important Sultan Tepe 
tablets of the epic, published by Gurney in The Sultantepe Tablets, 1, 1957 
(cf. no. 12, an abridged version of the Creation story, showing Ti’dmat 
asa curious monster). It is of some interest to note that the author does not 
discuss by what means the mythic-epic as a literary category was diffused in 
the ancient Near East. This problem, however, is of great importance for the 
discussion of the diffusion also of mythical ideas, because epic literature is 
found among Semitic peoples only in Mesopotamia and Ugarit, both having 
been exposed to external influence from quarters where epic literature 
played a central role. On the other hand, it must be mentioned as a special 
merit that in arguing with Heidel on the possible influence of the Mesopo- 
tamian deluge story the author shows a sound judgement. In the translations 
of Ugaritic texts there are several passages leaving room for difference of 
opinion—which is but natural. Sometimes it would seem that the author 
has been too rash in adopting the most modern translation. It would 
tatty us too far to discuss such passages without adding anything of value 
to the main theme of the book. I may therefore content myself here with 
Pointing out that in the text no. 137: 37 ff. (quoted p. 62) Ba‘al cannot 
Possibly at the same time be a servant, ‘bd, and a prisoner, ’sr. And if 


1 Translation from German by the Editors. 
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prisoner, how could he bring a tribute, as it is translated in line 39? The 
solution would seem to be to translate ’srkm as “thy bondsman”’, in the 
sense of “thy serf ”, an allusion to special feudal institutions, cf. the category 
of /ps. This institution must be discussed in another connexion. Speaking 
of Ugaritic data we may also observe that sometimes second-hand authorities 
are quoted. 

The book is unpretentious and useful but the absence of bibliography and 
index is most regrettable. GEO WIDENGREN 


G. W. ANDERSON, A Critical Introduction to the Old Testament. (Studies in 


Theology, no. 52.) 1959. Pp. viii+260. (Duckworth, London. Price: 
125. 6d.) 


Here is exactly the concise, informed, and informing, text-book which we 
have come to associate with the Duckworth series and which we should 
naturally expect from Professor Anderson—in short, exactly the sort of 
book which it is easy enough for “scholars” to turn up their noses at, but 
which is none the less essential for elementary teaching and which is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to write. 

To his treatment of the individual books Professor Anderson prefixes two 
introductory chapters, one on the development of critical studies, and the 
other on the Canon. Every now and then in the body of the book he breaks 
off to discuss such relevant general themes as the nature of Hebrew prophecy 
and the manner of preservation of the prophetic oracles, or the form and 
structure of Hebrew poetry. And at the end he affixes two further chapters 
on “Literary Forms and Literary History” and “The Old Testament as 
Christian Scripture”: yet neither of these chapters strikes the reader as in 
any way an “appendix”, for both sum up and make explicit what has been 
implicit throughout. 

The outstanding characteristics of the book in my judgement are its 
sobriety and balance (“‘ Where the evidence is so tenuous, it is unwise to 
dogmatize”, p. 145; “‘it is at least as easy to think that they [the Psalms] 
contain the preparation for the prophet [Deutero-Isaiah]’s teaching as that 
they were composed under its influence”, p. 115). My only complaints are: 
(1) the occasional appearance without explanation of alternative technical 
terms, such as “‘the Palestinian Canon” (p. 18) or “the Hagiographa” 
(p. 171), which may cause difficulty for the beginner; and (2) the misalliance 
of English and Latin in the dedication on p. viii (though this, I am given to 
understand, is in no way the fault of the author). H. F. D. SPARKS 


Hans-JoacHim Kraus, Psalmen (Biblischer Kommentar, Altes Testament, 
XV, 7, 8, 9). 1959. Pp. 80 each part. (Buchhandlung des Erziehungs- 
vereins, Neukirchen Kr. Moers. Price: DM. 7 each part, or by subscrip- 
tion, DM. 5.85.) 


This work has now reached Ps. civ and the first volume of 568 pages ends 
with Ps. lxxi. The completed work should occupy two or more portly tomes, 
for the author has yet to furnish us with a general introduction to the Psalter. 
Sufficient material, however, has been already presented in the special 
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excursuses and in the commentary thus far to indicate the author’s main 
positions. These are of a soundly conservative nature. The textual work is 
sane and judicious throughout though on occasion he will surprise us by 
falling for some unimaginative and unpoetical emendation. For example, 
in Ps. lxxxiv. 6 he prefers to substitute the colourless word &is/éth (trust) for 
the picturesque and vivid m‘si/léth (highways) of the M.T. But this is 
unusual with the author. Normally Kraus acts with a somewhat rugged 
independence as will be obvious in his treatment of some of the more difficult 
psalms, for example Ixxviii, Ixxxix, xci, and in the matter of the so-called 
“Enthronement” psalms. In opposition to Eerdmans and Eissfeldt, and 
with full consideration of the evidence from the Dead Sea Scrolls, Kraus 
makes a good case for his dating of Ps. lxxviii in the period of the Samaritan 
temple, while in Ps. Ixxxix he holds Mowinckel and his Scandinavian col- 
leagues to have forsaken the paths of sound exegesis. This psalm he would 
assign (with slight hesitation) to the pre-exilic period and would date in the 
period of Josiah. Ps. xc he holds to be a unity and he rejects Mowinckel’s view 
that would find traces of magic in Ps. xci. In the case of the “ Enthronement” 
psalms xcili, xcv, xcvi, xcvii, xcix—as previously in the case of Ps. xlvii— 
Kraus rejects the idea that such songs are to be found in the Psalter. These 
psalms (except xcix) he dates subsequent to Deutero-Isaiah and regards them 
as Sabbath songs. Here he follows N. H. Snaith. The phrase “‘ Yahweh 
malak” is to be translated “Yahweh is king” or “Yahweh reigns as king”. 
The author here maintains that the tense here is similar to the Akkadian 
Permansive and that it must be distinguished from the Preterite. Kraus 
does not discount the evidence from Ras Shamra, but holds that “‘ while 
the O.T. uses mythical forms of expression its speech is essentially different”’. 
This may not appear wholly convincing to many, but Kraus argues the case 
with marked ability. Many will hesitate to accept the comparatively late 
date assigned to these psalms and perhaps the verdict here for the moment 
must be on liquet. In any event Kraus has, by his questioning of generally 
accepted conclusions, made a stimulating contribution to Old Testament 
studies. JOHN PATERSON 


G. W. Antstr6m, Psalm 89. Eine Liturgie aus dem Ritual des leidenden Konigs. 
1959. Pp. 228. (Gleerups Forlag, Lund. Price: Kr. 25.) 


This book claims to be a specimen eruditionis: 192 pages and in addition 36 pages 
of indexes have been used for the treatment of this one psalm. There are 
teferences to 623 books and articles by 340 authors in all. The question is 
whether all this reading and industry is not out of all reasonable proportion 
to the result. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the author might as well have left out a 
great part of the notes on the opinion of such and such an author on such 
and such a detail. He mentions them very often—as a rule in a note—even 
when he does not enter into any discussion of the opinion in question or 
when the reference is of no consequence to his own line of argument. It is 
an excellent thing that he has read all those 623 books, but it is not always 
necessary to tell us about it. 

Even worse is it that the author not infrequently gives quotations which 
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are altogether uncharacteristic of their authors. For instance, it is perfectly 
misleading when we are told on p. 16 that Gunkel describes Ps. lxxxix 
as a hymn. Likewise the remark on p. 16 on the statement of the present 
reviewer on vv. 2 ff. gives an entirely wrong impression, because it is taken 
out of its context; from my paraphrasing of the psalm as a whole in Psalmen- 
studien (Ps. St.), ut, as well as in the Norwegian translation of the Old 
Testament by S. Michelet, S.. Mowinckel and N. Messel, with introductions 
and notes (G.T.M.M.M. tv), Ahlstrém will see that I consider the hymnic 
introduction to be perfectly justified both in Ps. Ixxxix and in the psalms of 
lamentation in general, from the point of view of the actual substance as well 
as of style history. It is the more striking that the author should not be aware 
of this, as on p. 19 he himself quotes my paraphrasing, in which I try to 
show how the author—perhaps using older material—has composed a psalm 
well suited to the occasion, and logically as well as liturgically coherent. 
That my metrical remark on v. 51 (Ps. S¢. 11, 37, n. 3 (Ahlstrom, p. 156)) 
is no longer valid, might have been seen by looking up the text-critical notes 
in G.T.M.M.M. tv, and Ahlstrém ought to have known it, if he has followed 
my works on metre (see below). There are similar inaccuracies cited on 
p- 155, n. 4 and on p. 160, n. 1. 

Too often the quotations of the opinions of other scholars are in the nature 
of detached particulars, which in this way take on‘a quite different weight 
and shade from that which they have in their own context. From the way 
in which Gunkel’s interpretation of Ps. lxxxix is mentioned on p. 12 the reader 
cannot but get the impression that Gunkel considers it to be a “Psalm, der 
bei jedem beliebigen Ungliick und von jedem beliebigen Menschen gebraucht 
werden konnte”; but Gunkel has never indicated such a thing; quite the 
contrary. On p. 10, n. 4, the author states that Gunkel is of the opinion that 
all psalms of lamentation date from post-exilic times; but the statement in 
Einleitung, p. 139, to which Ahlstrém refers, has not reference to “all psalms 
of lamentation”, but only to the (in Gunkel’s opinion) collective ones. On 
p. 12, n. 6, Ahlstrom gives a piece of information as to Gunkel’s view of the 
not infrequent hymnic introductions to the psalms of lamentation, which 
he certainly ought to have had in mind in his criticism of Gunkel’s Gattungs- 
forschung on pp. 9 ff. The mention of Mowinckel and Albright on p. 41, 
nn. 1 and 2, is misleading; here I explicitly base my statements on Albright, 
as the author might have seen in Offersang og Sangoffer. From n. 1 on p. 12 
anybody not very well informed would have to draw the conclusion that 
Mowinckel does not allow for a Demokratisierung in the use of the psalms 
(and in the psalm style), but that all the same in one place he has expressed 
himself in such a way as to enable the discerning Ahlstrém to state that after 
all Mowinckel “‘zugibt, dass eine Demokratisierungsprozess stattgefunden 
hat”. As a matter of fact I was the first one to point out such a Demo- 
hkratisierungsprozess—in line with Jastrow’s treatment of the Babylonian 
psalms. Misleading also is the isolated remark on p. 43, n. 7. 

One gets the impression that when reading the above-mentioned 623 books 
Ahlstréhm has set down and made an index of all sayings, which—rightly 
or wrongly—appeared to him to be relevant to the theme, and then insisted 


on using them all @ tout prix in his book, wherever they might fit in more of 
less well. 
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On the other hand, when the author enumerates the representatives of 
an opinion which he accepts—or rejects—one often misses the chief 
representative of the opinion in question. So, for instance, p. 41, n. 5, 
where for his interpretation of the “historical” statements about the occasion, 
to be found in the psalm headings, Ahlstrém refers to Engnell in S.B.U. 11; 
as far as I know a fundamental and detailed discussion of these headings 
was first given in Ps, S¢. tv. In the section on the relation of the psalms to 
the prophets, pp. 179 ff., we should have expected the author to mention 
the pioneer of the idea of the priority of the psalm style, Baumgartner’s 
Die Klagegedichte des Jeremia (1913); Baumgartner in his turn builds on sugges- 
tions by Gunkel. While Gunkel and Baumgartner, however, are chiefly 
concerned with the different styles and special motifs, the problem with regard 
to ideas and “theology” has been taken up at greater length in my Ps. S¢. 11, 
in which the relation between the substance of ideas in Deutero-Isaiah and 
in the Psalms of Enthronement has been elaborately treated; new observa- 
tions and general remarks are given in my Offersang og Sangoffer. As for the 
relation between Ps. Ixxxix and II Sam. vii (pp. 182 ff.), Ahlstr6m might 
have referred to my essay on the matter in the Lindblom Fes¢schrift (not 
mentioned in the bibliography), where the interpretation maintained by him 
has been more fully presented. 

Of the same casual and fragmentary nature are the author’s remarks on 
pp. 9 ff., which give, as it were, the background and the viewpoint of his 
research. What he says here seems intended to be a statement of his funda- 
mental attitude vis-a-vis earlier Psalm exegesis as well as of his programmatic 
ideas about the matter. He seems to be of the opinion that most of what 
has been written on the Psalms so far is of minor importance, if of any at all, 
and that the view represented by his book will inaugurate a “new look”, 
the true understanding of the Psalms. He starts with a kind of criticism of 
Gunkel’s Gattungsforschung. ‘The very first words are curious: “‘Seit G.s 
Einteilung der Psalmen in verschiedene Gattungen hat sich auf diesem 
Gebiete kaum etwas Neues ergeben.” Gunkel’s system has been generally 
accepted, he maintains, without any opposition of importance. But now 
there is to be an end of it; for “if we study for instance the type ‘Psalms 
of lamentation’, we shall soon find that Gunkel has pushed his system in 
absurdum’?. And then he passes on to demonstrate this and refute Gunkel’s 
Gattungsforschung. He does so by pointing out some unfortunate details in 
the “system”, which do not in any way reduce the value of Gunkel’s basic 
thought or disprove its correctness. And on closer examination we shall 
soon realize that we have chiefly to do with items which later researchers 
have corrected and supplemented Gunkel’s ideas. One very important result 
of Gunkel’s research, reached precisely by the method of his Gattungs- 
forschung, was that the different Psalm types (genres, Gattungen) have their 
ofigin in the different acts of the cult, and in a way this can also be seen 
as the basic idea of his “‘system”. Gunkel, however, failed to see—and was 
even rather unwilling to see—the full consequences of his basic ideas, and 
still held the opinion that the transmitted psalms were mostly “literary”, 
subjective and private imitations of the old cultic patterns. In this respect 
tis really “something new” that the criticism of Gunkel’s “system” is 
directed just against this point, and that the task of psalm exegesis is seen 
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as the task of working out Gunkel’s ideas in a truly cult-functional under. 
standing of the transmitted psalms. To do this has been the task of the 
present reviewer for nearly four decades. He has done so in his Psalmep. 
studien I-VI as well as in his summing-up statement in Offersang og Sangoffer 
and in his translation of the psalms with comments in G.T.M.M.M. w 
(in the Preface on p. 7 Engnell is given the credit for this thought). This fact 
throws a rather strange light on Ahlstrém’s statements in the Preface. In 
fact he actually bases his rather axiomatic argumentation on such a cult- 
functional interpretation of the psalms without adding any new aspects or 
explanatory statements. 

In his introductory chapter the author gives some stray information about 
the interpretation of Ps. lxxxix by different scholars. What we miss here is a 
really scholarly historical summary of the different ways in which the psalm 
has been interpreted (and dated, etc.) by (earlier and) later scholars as well 
as a fair and objective presentation of the fundamental interpretation of the 
psalms, on which he wishes to base his discussion. 

The thesis of the book has been given in the sub-title. As to the latter it 
must be observed that not seldom (cf. for example p. 174) Ahlstrém shows 
that by the word “liturgy” he means an opus represented in the cult by dif- 
ferent voices (Gunkel’s definition). At any rate, however, that is not the case 
with Ps. lxxxix; even if oracles of good fortune for the king are being quoted 
here, the psalm as a whole is put into the mouth of a single person, and 
in all probability that of the king himself. To this extent Ahlstém’s use of 
the word “liturgy” is not in accordance with his own definition. 

The author’s interpretation of the psalm is based on approval of the 
theory that even in Israel the cult of the New Year’s festival had a “royal 
ritual of suffering” like the one the king had to go through in the Babylonian 
New Year’s cult, a liturgy in which the king as the incarnation of the god— 
not necessarily of Yahweh, but, for example, of the supposed god of fertility, 
Dod—suffered and died and rose again to new life. The present reviewer 
thinks that this theory is wrong and has given his reasons for it in He that 
Cometh, pp. 86 ff., as well as in Offersang og Sangoffer, pp. 69 ff., 245, 569 ff. 
Ahlstr6m now wishes to interpret Ps. Ixxxix as cult-mythology; the suffer- 
ings of which the psalm complains are the ones that the king has to go through 
on a mythical ritual level—in so far, therefore, as seen from without, apparent 
sufferings. The adversary against which Ahlstrém fights is the at the same 
time cultic and time-historical interpretation, that the psalm is part of the liturgy 
on a day of humiliation and prayer occasioned by a real historical defeat and 
by real sufferings on the part of the king in his fight against actual historical 
enemies. 

In Ahlstrém’s book one does not find any fundamental discussion of the 
time-historical interpretation of the national psalms of lamentation. The 
evidences for his thesis are parallels—more or less close as to the wording— 
from Babylonian and other ancient Near Eastern texts, which—more or less 
rightly—he looks upon as speaking of the ritual death of the king (the king 
god). That these parallels have been brought out is the most positive and 
valuable feature in his book. It is always of value to have to face such ac: 
cordance between ancient Oriental and Israelite religious poetry, diction and 
style. But it cannot be repeated too often that in the religious domain two 
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people may very well say the same thing, and yet not mean the same thing. 
Even in this case the parallels are inadequate to prove more than the influence 
on Israel from earlier ancient Oriental literature, style, use of metaphors, 
and way of thinking, as these things often received a new meaning by being 
adopted as part of a new religious synthesis. Nor does Ahlstrém succeed 
in getting away from the fact that Ps. Ixxxix does not speak of mythical 
happenings, but explicitly mentions most earthly calamities: the walls of 
the king (that is, of the people and the country) have been broken down, the 
castles have been destroyed, the country has been laid open to all rapacious 
neighbours; his sharp sword had to be withdrawn, Yahweh did not support 
him in his struggle against the enemies; he has been dishonoured; his crown 
has lost its glory, he is being mocked at by all the neighbouring peoples. 
The most—if not the only—mythical thing in the whole description of 
suffering (“the laments”’) is the word Sheol, v. 49, where it is said in a rather 
proverbial mode of expression: “What man is he that liveth, and shall not 
see death? shall he deliver his soul from the hand of Sheol”? To Ahlstrém 
this means that the king now “literally ”—that is, in the ritual-mythical play— 
isin Sheol, which it evidently need not mean; the sentence may very well be 
an appeal to Yahweh: the king is now consigned to certain death (cf. v. 46 
“The days of his youth hast thou shortened”), if Yahweh does not help him; 
the prayer “help before it is too late!” is very frequent in the psalms of 
lamentation. And even if the idea were “I am already in Sheol”’, it cannot 
here be interpreted otherwise than in other psalms, as a “hyperbolic” expres- 
sion for the extreme danger of his life. Ahlst6ém’s remarks on Chr. Barth’s 
Die Errettung vom Tode, p. 142, n. 3, ate quite insufficient. H. Birkeland’s 
The Evildoers in the Book of Psalms (1955), is neither discussed nor mentioned. 
A due consideration of these books and their predecessors as to this theme 
might have given the author a better insight. A sober exegesis, giving proper 
consideration to the psalms as a whole and to the structural essence of the 
Israelite religion, cannot find a single “mythical” feature in the description 
of distress in Ps. lxxxix. The only thing Ahlstrom has to say to the historical 
interpretation, which considers the public psalms of lamentation to be occa- 
sioned by natural events, such as war, famine, natural catastrophe, illness, etc., 
is the remark on p. 11 “man kann zwar die Méglichkeit, dass derartige 
Geschehnisse eine gewisse Rolle gespielt haben kénnen, nicht ganz verneinen” 
(italics mine). One really cannot help asking how Ahlstrém has read his 
Old Testament. He takes comfort in the thought that in such cases one was 
content with ancient cultic formulae, namely from the “king rituals”. Many 
titual formulae have no doubt been used by the poets, but that does not make 
their psalms king rituals. Ahlstrom should read Jer. xiv or I Sam. vii. 5. 
What capers he cuts in order to interpret “all that pass by the way” in v. 42 
as a “cultic term”, the reader may see for himself on pp. 133 f. 

When Ahlstrém tries to prove the cult-mythological character of the 
psalm, he does so within the scope of a complete and detailed commentary. 
One often has the impression that he is very anxious to say as much as pos- 
sible about every single word; ample space is allotted even to Se/ab, not to 
mention magkil, which is treated as if it were the poet’s own heading, 
and used as a kind of starting-point for his understanding of the psalm. 
In passing, it may be observed that on the negative side, Ahlstrém’s treat- 
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ment of maskil is good; but on the positive it is an archetype of a series of 
short circuits. On p. 11 he pronounces very decided statements about the 
different terms in the psalm headings without in any way setting out the 
reasons for them, and he even declares that “‘man kann davon ausgehen”— 
take them for granted. It is remarkable that the most elaborate modern 
treatment of these terms, namely Ps. S¢. rv, is not mentioned here. 

What we miss in the commentary—as an introduction or as a summary— 
is a really literary analysis of the poem as a poem, based on the total view 
at which the author has arrived, an interpretation of the totality and not 
merely of the details, distinguished by understanding, sympathy and feeling. 
Let it however be said expressly that Ahlstrém’s remarks about the details 
contain many valuable things worth being considered. 

In his Preface the author mentions that he is anxious to give his conception, 
for instance, of the reliability of the Massoretic text and of the relation between 
the latter and the old translations. Apparently he takes the text-critical 
problems very seriously and allots much space to them; he even reprints 
the whole of the ktib, Septuagint, Peshitta and Vulgate for this psalm. 
On closer examination we find that it is all a sham fight. For evidently the 
result is everywhere given in advance. Only in ». 20 and in v. 51 does 
Ahlstrém adopt the different reading sing. instead of plur. (in my opinion 
hardly rightly in the first case). Beyond that we are told: ‘“‘Dass sonst die 
Lesarten der Versiones nicht beriicksichtigt wurden, hat seinen Grund darin, 
dass der mass. Text im grossen und ganzen als zuverlassig gelten darf” 
(p. 175). Cf. p. 58 as to the syntactical connexion of rabba: “‘Das [that is, 
the conception of Ahlstrém and M.T.] fihrt zwar mit sich, dass das Metrum 
des Verses schlechter wird, aber in der Wahl zwischen dem Konsonanttext 
und dem Wunsch nach einem guten Metrum nimmt der Text stets die erste 
Stelle ein, sofern er nicht ganz unverstindlich ist.” That is dogmatics and 
not science, let alone that in this case it is not a question of metre contra 
“Konsonanttext”, but of metre contra M.T.’s syntactical interpretation and 
punctuation. In Ahlstrém’s opinion M.T. is practically never “ganz unver- 
standlich”’; like the exegetes of older times he always succeeds in twisting 
some kind of meaning out of the text. It is of no account, whether it runs 
contrary to other text witnesses, common sense, natural phrasing, poetical 
diction, the demands of form or what may be expected after the analogy 
of other productions of the same Gattung or of parallel subject-matter. 
Whenever real text-critical problems arise out of such considerations Ahl- 
strém and those like-minded attach much weight to the fact that the old 
versions have read the same text, and against any text conjecture they always 
repeat the foolish objection that it is not supported by any of the versions. 
Of course not; if it were, it would be no conjecture. And this is done, even ifa 
comparison for instance between Ps. xiv and Ps. liii or between Ps. xviii 
and II Sam. xxii gives convincing evidence that the more fundamental cot- 
ruptions can generally be traced to the time before M.T. had received its final 
form. Some scholars constantly forget that M.T. is a text that has been 

revised by learned men, the “Massoretes”, which simply means that it is 
not an “original text”. It is often “better” than many so-called “vulgat 
texts”, but that does not mean that it is always more correct or more original. 
As for the psalms—and other texts—considering the long history of the 
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transmission, first by word of mouth and then by their being used in the 
Temple service through centuries (Ahlstré6m’s own words on pp. 11 and 131), 
anyone without a dogmatic preconception would understand that all sorts 
of mistakes must have slipped in: obsolete words and forms would have to 
be replaced, and there would be omissions, etc. If we realize how the poems 
were otiginally handed down by word of mouth, which is also strongly 
emphasized by Ahlstrém, it is easy to understand that the very first written 
text— “the original text” —may have had mistakes. 

But the idolatrous relation of Ahlstrém to M.T. is in fact even extended 
to Q*ré, though he maintains the priority of K*tib. So, for instance, though 
several interpreters suggest a vocalization of wywrdw (v. 6) as impf. cons., 
he simply decrees: “w must be taken as waw copulativum” (p. 58). Why it 
“must” Ahlstr6m omits to inform us. The hymnic-epic style always used 
in an account of the work of creation, even in a short one, as in wy. 3, 6, 
shows clearly enough that here the verb has a narrative form, and is conse- 
quently impf. cons. This is actually supported by two manuscripts, LXX 
and Syr., which have no waw; this form must be explained as a poetical 
archaism, impf. without waw being frequently used in the psalms where 
classical Hebrew would use impf. cons. M.T.’s addition of waw represents 
a “modernization” of the language and is no doubt meant to be a waw 
cons. But let it be said in this connexion that we also find examples where 
Ahlstr6m is justified in maintaining M.T. contra recent suggestions; for 
instance, on p. 130 the rejection of the vocalization /e‘ad (v. 38) instead of 
leGd. 

That metrics can and must be an aid in the exegesis as well as with regard 
to eventual emendations, is refused a /imine by Ahlstrém (see quotation 
above from p. 58). Such an attitude is at direct variance with all otherwise 
accepted philology. On pp. 174f. Ahlstrém tries to give some kind of 
argument for his point of view. What he says here under the heading “Zur 
Metrik” is of no importance whatever and—like the total absence of literary 
references on this point—shows that he has not studied metrical problems 
and perhaps does not even know the recent scientific literature on this 
matter. 

A comparison between the two text recensions Ps. xviii and II Sam xxii 
or Ps. xiv and liii, will give convincing proof to anyone who can and will 
read and think, of the importance of metrics as an aid to exegesis and textual 
criticism. 

What is valuable in Ahlstrém’s book is that attention is drawn, energetically 
and concretely, to what may be called the syncretistic problem in earlier 
Israelite religion. On pp. 163 ff. he takes up an important point: as to the 
existence of a deity Dod, and in this connexion the sense of the word dawidum. 
A strong inclination towards uncertain hypotheses and combinations can 
be noticed even here. But it is not improbable that the syncretistic feature 
in the Yahweh cult, not only in the Northern kingdom, but also—and 
particularly—in Jerusalem in the earlier monarchical period, may have been 
a great deal stronger than is usually supposed, and that it may really have 
lasted some time before the Yahweh religion became conscious of its inherent 
possibilities and characteristic peculiarity. Or, differently expressed, much 
of the evident or indicated “syncretism” in the Temple cult of Jerusalem 
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may not to begin with have been “illegitimate”, but gradually have become 
so, as the characteristics involved in the Yahweh Covenant as a possibility, 
just because of its special historical ‘“‘einmalige” genesis, developed and 
were brought to light under the special historical conditions. Ahlstrém’s 
book points out certain aspects of this problem and at the same time as it 
provokes contradiction, it may also stimulate renewed consideration and 
discussion. SIGMUND MOWINCKEL 


La Sainte Bible de Jérusalem. L’ Exode, by B. CouROYER. 1958. Pp. 182 +map, 
Le Lévitique, by H. CAZELLES. 1958. Pp. 132. Les Nombres, by H. CazE tes, 
1958. Pp. 158+map. Le Deutéronome, by H. CAZELLES. 1958. Pp, 
142+map. Le Livre de Josué, by F.-M. ABEL, with introduction and notes 
by M. pu Burr. 1958. Pp. 112+map. Le Livre des Juges. Le Livre de Ruth, 
by A. VINCENT. 1958. Pp. 166+map. Les Livres des Rois, by R. DE Vaux. 
1958. Pp. 248+map. Tobie, by R. PAuTREL. 1957. Pp. 64. Judith, Esther, 
by A. Baruca. 1959. Pp. 138. Le Livre de Job, by C. LARCHER. 1957. 
Pp. 172. Le Livre des Proverbes, by H. DuEsBERG and P. Auvray. 1957. 
Pp. 134. L’Ecclésiaste, by R. PAuTREL. 1958. Pp. 44. Le Livre de la 
Sagesse, by E. Osty. 1957. Pp. 116. L’Ecclésiastique, by H. DuEsBerc and 
P. Auvray. 1958. Pp. 238. Isate, by P. Auvray and J. STEINMANN. 1957. 
Pp. 266. Exéchiel, by P. AuvrAy. 1957. Pp. 196. Daniel, by J. DE MENASCE. 
1958. Pp. 106. Le Livre de Jonas, by A. Feumtuer. 1957. Pp. 34. Michee, 
Sophonie, Nahum, by A. GEORGE. 1958. Pp. 98. 2nd ed. revised in each 
case. (Editions du Cerf, Paris.) 


The work of Bible translation into French has had a long and notable history, 
both before and after the invention of printing. In 1474 the New Testament 
was printed, parts of the Old Testament in 1530, and the whole Bible in 1530. 
These were, of course, translations of the Vulgate. The first Protestant 
translation to be printed (1535) was from the original Hebrew and Greek. 
Since then there have been various translations and editions. The present 
translation will, it is safe to say, have an honourable place in the history of the 
Church in France. It has been prepared for the use of the devout and, quite 
properly, the nicer points of scholarly discussion are omitted. It is neverthe- 
less a scholarly translation, as the names of the individual translators would 
suggest. It is marked throughout by felicity of translation, judicious use 
of textual criticism and helpful comment. 

In 1956, the complete volume of the Old Testament in this edition 
appeared, being the collection of the previous Old Testament books pub- 
lished separately between 1948 and 1954. It appears that this translation has 
been so well received that within two years of its completion it is being 
revised and republished—as before, in separate volumes. It is with the revised 
edition that this review is concerned. 

Each Old Testament book is provided with a brief introduction summatiz- 
ing its contents, briefly expounding its teaching with additional notes on 
matters of particular interest, and giving an assessment of scholarly views 
on such matters as historical, literary and textual criticism. The text is 4 
translation from the original Hebrew or Aramaic and where the M.T. is 
defective use is made of the versions, mainly LX X; where necessary, recourse 
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is had to conjectural emendation. Each page of the text is accompanied by 
brief notes, giving (a) justification for the departure from M.T. where that 
js made, and (4) comment on passages of special difficulty. 

Of the Torah, we have received Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deutero- 
nomy. The main conclusions of literary criticisms are accepted, although 
it is recognized that the separation of these traditions, whether written or 
oral, cannot always be determined. Thus, while it is observed that the domi- 
nant tradition in Exod. i-xix is J, notes at iii. 13; xvii. 8-15 (E); vi. 14 (P) 
remind the reader of the inclusion of other traditions. The books are not 
to be treated as history in the modern sense of historiography, but as histori- 
cal events ‘‘remembered”’ in the life of Israel. The Exodus is associated with 
the reign of Merneptah or Ramses II. In translation the Tetragrammaton is 
given as Yahvé and it is connected etymologically with the Hebrew verb 
“to be”. The relation between the Covenant Code and similar and earlier 
Codes is discussed; the possible connexion between pesap and Egyptian p’sh 
is considered. One might prefer to see “the Israelites” for the over-literal 
“the children of Israel” and one wonders whether “moi qui n’ai pas la 
parole facile” is adequate for “incirconcis des lévres” (vi. 12). 

The introduction to Leviticus presents the material as a synthesis of 
eatlier material, including especially that centred on the Jerusalem shrine (H), 
and made during the exilic period. Leviticus appears thus as “the citadel 
of Judaism”. The discussion of the sacrificial system is illuminating, as are 
notes in the text. Attention might be drawn to the conjectural emendation 
hizhartem, xv. 31, to the explanation of “leprosy of the house” as “lichens” 
and to the long note on xviii. 21. In Num. xxi. 13¢ (“other side of Arnon”) 
is linked with v. 16, the intervening material being a parenthetical historical 
note, and the opening phrase of the poem in 18 f. is treated as a title “Con- 
cerning the Well”. One might regret the rendering of mashal as ““poeme” 
(though this is preferable to RSV “discourse”); here the example of LXX 
and Vulg. might well have been followed, with a note in the commentary. 

Deuteronomy is presented as the product of a continuous application of 
the Law of Moses to new economic and social conditions by levitical priests 
in northern kingdom Yahwist sanctuaries, brought to Jerusalem after the 
disasters of 722 B.C., and put into effect under Josiah; a second edition, 
adding chapters i-iv, xxviii, xxxii, x. 6-9, and possibly xxxiv was produced 
after 586. The translation of the Hebrew is often vigorous and attractive, 
for example, v. 32 “Gardez et mettez en pratique! Ainsi vous l’a commandé 
votre Dieu”, and xxvi. 14 “Je n’ai rien mangé qui ait été pain de Lamenta- 
tion, je n’ai rien consommé qui a été impur, je n’ai rien offert au Mort”. 
This last has a note associating the practices referred to with vegetation 
deities. In xviii. 1 the Hebrew ’isheh is connected with Sumerian E’—food 
offered to the gods—and this suggests a reconstruction of the corrupt 
Hebrew of I Kings xix. 25 to m*haqtir ’eth ’isteh. This is noted in the com- 
mentary on Kings, but is not used in the text. One notes with gratitude the 
brief but illuminating archaeological notes in these and other books. 

The documentary analysis of Joshua follows familiar lines. The anachron- 
isms are noted and it is pointed out that while the book contains valuable 
historical information, its purpose is to use the knowledge of the past to 
Present certain religious values of the deuteronomic age. An outline map 
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is included at the end of the volume, showing the migratory movements and 
the most important districts referred to in the text. 

Judges and Ruth appear in one volume. The introduction to the former 
contains some valuable notes on the history, religion and political situatiog 
of this period (¢. 1200-1040 B.c.). Again a map is appended showing the 
place-names refered to in the book. The translation of chapter v is vigorous 
and the text is considerably emended. A double misprint occurs in the note 
to xi. 34, where we should read Exod. xv. 20 and I Sam. xviii. 6 f. The 
translation of xv. 8 “Il les battit 4 plate couture” is bold but imaginative, as 
is the comment that the literal meaning of the Hebrew corresponds to “cul 
par-dessus téte”. The book of Ruth is ascribed to the fifth century s.c,, 
based on earlier tradition, and sets forth the values of simple piety ina 
universalistic spirit. 

The book of Kings is a religious history on the deuteronomic theme of one 
God and one Temple; loyalty or disloyalty to this faith determines the people’s 
fate. It is suggested that a first edition was produced before Josiah’s death, 
a second during the Exile, and that further notes were added in the post- 
exilic era. The commentary includes a map of Jerusalem, a plan of the 
Temple, a chronological table and a map of Palestine. At II Kings xi. 12 
“the testimony” is emended to “the bracelets”, but a note acknowledges 
the possibility that the M.T. text is correct. Jachin and Boaz (I Kings vii. 21) 
are regarded as two Phoenician words expressing the satisfaction of the 
architect: “It is firm” and “with strength”. A note on Tartessus suggests 
that it may be a common noun—foundry. 

The introduction to Isaiah follows lines familiar to Old Testament scholars 
and includes a brief note on the Servant Songs suggesting that the Servant 
is an ideal type of the true worshipper for whom such as Moses and Jeremiah 
have provided certain features. At v. 14, nephesh is translated “gorge” with- 
out explanation. At xlix. 3 “Israel” is regarded as a gloss. Variant readings 
of DSIa are noted and sometimes preferred, for example liii. 9, 11; lxii. 3. One 
is glad to note the translation at Ixv. 20 “‘.. .et ne pas atteindre cent ans...”. 

In the introduction to Ezekiel, the view that the prophet’s earlier oracles 
were uttered in Judah, and that he was taken with the exiles of 587 B.C. 
to Babylonia is tentatively accepted as the best solution of the book. The 
integrity of the book is tacitly accepted. 

Micah, Zephaniah and Nahum are bound up together. Various exilic 
elements are recognized in Micah, and the fact that a pesher on this book 
was used by the Qumran sect is noted. Since the text is in a poor state of pre- 
servation emendation is fairly considerable. We doubt whether “. . .d’aimer 
avec tendresse...” (vi. 8) is adequate to the Hebrew. Zephaniah is dated 
between 640 and 630; the book is in the main a unity, but some verses 
have been added, for example iii. 184-20. Some emendations are suggested, 
mainly derived from the versions. Nahum is treated as a collection of pro- 
phetic oracles uttered between 632 and 612, the liturgical interpretation 
being rejected as unsatisfactory; even the psalm may be the work of the 
prophet. The exposition of the prophet’s message is more sympathetic than 
is commonly expressed. 

Daniel is treated as a unity, although it is recognized that the author may 
have made use of material earlier than the date of composition—c. 165 B.C. 
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The Son of Man is not the “Perfect Man”, nor the “Primordial Man”, 
but the king from on high whose empire is, therefore, the empire of the 
saints. No attempt is made to resolve the differences in the length of time 
for the persecution, or the date in i. 1, except to suggest that precise chrono- 
logy was not the concern of the author. The difficulties of “Darius the Mede” 
and Belshazzar are noted but the objections are not felt to be conclusive. 
The commentary includes, of course, the Greek additions. 

Jonah is treated as didactic fiction, composed in the fifth century. It 
teaches that prophecies of destruction against foreign nations, even when 
uttered in absolute form, are yet conditional on repentance; and to shame an 
exclusive Judaism into hoping for the conversion of the nations. The psalm 
(containing the translation v. 6 “...jusqu’a la gorge”’) is regarded as a 
catena of passages from other psalms and having no necessary connexion 
with the book. 

Job is assigned to the first half of the fifth century, the poet having made 
use of an ancient, originally Edomite, story. The problems in the third cycle 
of speeches are discussed; chapter xxviii is regarded as independent but by 
the same author; the Elihu speeches are a later addition. The passage xix. 25 ff. 
is discussed in an appendix, and the translation proposed is: 


Je sais, moi, que mon Défenseur est vivant, 
que lui, le dernier, se lévera sur la terre. 
Aprés mon éveil, il me dressera prés de lui 
et, de ma chair, je verrai Dieu. 
Celui que je verrai sera pour moi, 
celui que mes yeux regarderont ne sera pas un étranger. 
Et mes reins en moi se consument.... 


Judith and Esther are dated early first and middle second centuries respec- 
tively. The former was originally composed in Hebrew, and the recognition 
of this allows for a restoration of the text at certain places: iv. 11 read 
jadim for Vulg. “children”, LXX “sackcloth”; vii. 28, supposing a mis- 
understanding of the Hebrew ’ém /@’ can be read “we adjure you...to do 
after this fashion this very day”’; xvi. 1 restores “Praise” (ha/a/) for “Begin” 
(Jalal). Tobit is assigned to about 300 B.c., deriving from Palestinian Jewry, 
the Greek text being based on a Hebrew or Aramaic original. The translation 
is based on the Cambridge LX X. Qumran fragments are noted but not used. 

The treatment of Proverbs follows familiar lines and takes note of extra- 
Israelite wisdom literature. Wisdom in chapter viii is regarded as something 
more than a divine attribute and almost a personification, going somewhat 
beyond Job xxviii. The note on i. 12 “Sheol is the abode of the souls after 
death” seems to go beyond the Old Testament evidence. The possibility of 
teading “dignity” for “years” at v. 9, and “covetous man” for “exactor” 
might have been noted (cf. D. Winton Thomas in Record and Revelation, 
P. 393). The translation, especially of the distinctively proverbial sections, 
is admirably suited to the terse Hebrew. 

_ Ecclesiastes is treated as substantially a unity, though the author, represent- 
ing the inarticulate public, assumes the role of both sage and pious in order 
to expose the weakness of their systems. At times the text is more of a para- 
phrase than a translation, cf. ii. 25 “car l’abondance et la géne viennent de 
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Dieu”. The book is assigned to third-century Palestine, and is designed to 
protest against a too easy acceptance of traditional Judaism. 

Ecclesiasticus calls for little comment except to observe that it makes 
considerable use of the Hebrew texts and considers that, in xxix, Wisdom 
approximates to a hypostasis. Attempts to fix precisely the authorship of 
the Wisdom of Solomon are dismissed as futile. The anonymous author 
was an Alexandrian Jew of the early first century B.c. The closing part of the 
book is by the same author as the earlier part, but it was written much earlier, 
Partly to confirm the Jew, and partly to commend the faith to the pagans, 
he presents Wisdom, as the Jew knows it, as not excluding pagan wisdom, 
But Wisdom, while retaining its traditional form, is presented in more 
philosophical terms. Not quite a hypostasis, it is certainly a poetic personi- 
fication. In the text, the difficulty of i. 5¢ is noted, but not discussed; nor 
is it suggested that there is any deliberate attempt to rebut the teaching of 
Ecclesiastes. 

We cannot forbear to offer a word of appreciation for this remarkable and 
attractive Bible translation. It is fair to say that those not in communion 
with the Roman See will be as grateful to the authors as those of their own 
communion. A. S. HERBERT 


J. DE Fratne, S.J. Adam et son Lignage. Etudes sur la notion de “ personnaliti 
corporative” dans la Bible. (Museum Lessianum, Section Biblique, no. 2.) 
1959. Pp. 320. (Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges. Price: Belg. Fr. 180.) 


The purpose of this work is adequately stated in the sub-title, and a note to 
page 17 of the text (no. 28, at p. 230) gives a list of the chief authorities 
who have made a study of corporate personality as it is found in the Bible. 
First and foremost comes the late Dr H. Wheeler Robinson’s article on 
“The Hebrew Conception of Corporate Personality” (B.Z.A.W. txvi (1936), 
49-61). There follows a series of earlier and later writings by Dr Robinson, 
and of other scholars, including O. Eissfeldt, S$. Mowinckel, J. Pedersen, 
S. A. Cook, and A. R. Johnson. Pére de Fraine provides copious quotations 
from these authors both in his text and in the ninety pages of notes; at times 
he follows them closely, and it cannot be claimed that he has produced a work 
of striking originality. 

He has, however, been successful in grouping the various aspects of 
corporate personality under a series of headings and in distinguishing nine 
principal themes that occur and recur in the Biblical literature. These are: 
(1) the father of the family and his house; (2) the influence of the individual 
for good, and (3) for evil; (4) the ancestor, and the line of descent from him; 
(5) the influence of “fathers” for good, and (6) for evil; (7) the identity 
between the name of a clan and that of a person; (8) the concrete personifica- 
tion of a national group, and (9) the legal “Thou”, in which category there 
is a “‘glissement ininterrompu” between the plural and the singular pro- 
nouns. These themes are traced through the four chief subdivisions of the 
Old Testament, and a quantity of Biblical quotations are provided, all of 
them carefully indexed, so that the book is something like an abridged cor- 
cordance to the subject under discussion. 

In the third chapter the idea of corporate personality is given various 
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concrete applications. The first of these is to Adam (under which heading 
ate discussed the Israelite conception of an ancestor, the sense of the terms 
“Adam” and “son of Adam”, and “Adam” in the New Testament). 

Other applications of the kind are made to kingship in the Old Testament, 
the prophets, the Servant of the Lord, the Son of Man, and what Rudolph 
Smend and other writers have styled das Ich der Psalmen. The fourth and last 
chapter considers the idea of corporate personality in the New Testament. 

The author readily acknowledges that the numerous passages from Scrip- 
ture are seldom discussed in critical detail. There is, at times, a tendency 
to refer by way of proof to quite secondary authorities, as, for example 
(at p. 246, n. 30), 2 propos of the Assyrian root admu. JOHN M. T. BARTON 


R. HENTSCHKE, Die Stellung der vorexilischen Schriftpropheten zum Kultus. 
(Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 75.) 
1957. Pp. vilit+176. (Tdépelmann, Berlin. Price: DM. 20.) 


The canonical prophets of the pre-exilic period whose attitude to the cultus 
is here under consideration are Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Zephaniah 
and Jeremiah; the others, such as Nahum, Obadiah and Habakkuk, are 
dismissed without discussion as probable cultic prophets. The author’s 
method is simple, the attitude of the prophets in question being discussed 
under the themes of (i) divine kingship and the Kingship of Yahweh, (ii) the 
cultic centres and the associated sacred objects and practices, and (iii) the 
relationship of these canonical prophets to the cultic personnel. 

The background to all this is provided by a description of the Israelite 
cultus during the eighth to the sixth centuries B.c., which the author manages 
to compress into sixteen pages. At a time when the whole history of Israel’s 
faith and practice is more than ever sub judice because of current discussion 
of the forms of the literature, the method of preservation of the historical 
traditions, and the connexions between Israel’s culture and that of the Near 
East in general, one cannot but be amazed at the confidence with which the 
author is able to generalize on pre-Mosaic, Mosaic and Canaanite elements; 
and a corresponding sketchiness characterizes much of the ensuing discussion. 

Indeed, this is a work with which the reviewer finds it impossible to come 
to grips, because, as it seems to him, the author has failed for the most part 
to come to grips with the complex questions at issue; and again, as it seems 
to the reviewer, there are two basic reasons for this. In the first place, it is 
difficult to see how one can reasonably hope to approach a solution of these 
problems until we have first arrived at as detailed and satisfactory a reconstruc- 
tion as possible of the forms of Israel’s worship during the monarchy and, 
what is still more important, the faith which these reveal; and here inter alia 
the Psalter is not to be dismissed so lightly as is done by the author. In 
the second place, the work of the canonical prophets should be studied 
as a whole against this background, i.e., not in the eclectic way as regards 
subject-matter which the author has here chosen to follow. 

The final section, in which the author seeks to show that during the 
monarchy there was a transition from a “free” type of prophecy to “cultic” 
prophecy and that the prophets under discussion were in the line of succession 
to this early type of free prophecy, is particularly interesting to the reviewer 
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for the way in which the author persists in emending the text of Jer. v. 31 
on the ground that “ruling” is “no typical priestly activity”, and, as a 
consequence, fails to give due weight to the important implications of this 
verse. The reviewer has long learnt that, if the Hebrew text does not har- 
monize with his own particular theory, it is probably this rather than the 
text which is at fault; and it is significant that the translators of the RSV 
found no fault in the Hebrew at this point. Finally the reviewer is more 
than surprised to find that he can be cited as holding the view that the cultic 
prophets, instead of being regarded as a relatively independent class vis-a-vis 
the priests, are themselves to be regarded as having priestly status. 

The author has obvious ability and writes in a pleasant and attractive 
style; but on the whole and for the reasons given the reviewer finds this a 
disappointing piece of work. AUBREY R. JOHNSON 


M. WALLENSTEIN, The Nezer and the Submission in Suffering Hymn from the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 1957. Pp. xiit+48+2 plates. (Nederlands Historisch- 
Archaeologisch Instituut in het Nabije Oosten, Leiden. Price: Fl. 15.) 


This book of Wallenstein’s contains hymns 16 and 17, of Jacob Licht’s 
edition of nytinn no (Jerusalem, 1957), pp. 131-49. Whether we are 
dealing with two hymns, as assumed by Licht, or with a single one, as 
Wallenstein believes, cannot be decided with certainty, since Licht has to 
place the beginning of hymn 17 in the non-extant part of Col. ix. The 
solution of this question, however, is not of decisive significance. The fillings- 
in of the gaps by Wallenstein are sometimes very convincing, but some- 
times there are other possibilities. Especially in viii. 19 Licht’s reconstruction 
mn. napiy[> 155x° om ox]y1 seems to the reviewer more convincing, 
because we are dealing here with the Teacher of the Community and with 
his teaching, which are compared to the river, the sea, and the abyss, in 
which the enemies of the Community will drown in the Eschaton. 

Weare especially grateful to Dr Wallenstein for the careful vocalization and 
the 324 notes, as well as for the indices. The student of the history of religion 
could have wished, it is true, that some of the thoughts indicated in the notes 
might have been discussed in greater detail in chapters of their own. This 
is especially true of p. 34, n. 241. The book as a whole will be found by the 
expert very stimulating, and on account of the vocalization it is an indis- 
pensable aid to the student, who is introduced by it into the world of thought 
of the Qumran hymns.! K. SCHUBERT 


K. Scuusert, The Dead Sea Community. Its Origins and Teachings, trans. by 
J. W. Doberstein. 1959. Pp. xii+178. (Harper, New York, and A. andC. 
Black, London. Price :$3.75 and 125. 6d.) 


In 1958 Professor Schubert developed into book form lectures given in 
Austria on the Dead Sea Scrolls. The book is now published in English and 
is a most acceptable addition to those which not only come within the com- 
pass of the non-expert’s understanding but which can also be commended 


1 Translation from German by the Editors. 
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to him as free from distortion or misrepresentation; but there are one or two 
minor defects which may be mentioned. 















































In the first seven chapters the author describes briefly both the texts and 
rat- the sect to which they belonged in their literary and historical contexts, 
the dating the Teacher of Righteousness in the time of Alexander Jannaeus, 
SV consistently with the archaeological evidence, which is briefly explained. 
lore These earlier chapters are so concise as to risk lack of clarity here and there; 
tic for example, it is rightly explained that “the presiding officer” at the assembly 
iis meal is a priest, but the opportunity is missed of distinguishing this liturgical 
person from the webaqger of the community (whose affinity with a Christian 
tive bishop, suggested as a possibility in a later chapter, is very improbable). 
Lis a Again, when chapter vi opens with “‘The Qumran community had a priestly 
SON head” it is not clear whether this is a reference to the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness as founder, or to whoever was the leader of the community at any given 
time; nor is it explained that some would apply this title to an office rather 
te than to an individual founder. Nor is the author above rather dogmatic 
sch pronouncements: his explanation of the historical background in the Has- 
) monaean period and psychological origin of the movements of Hasidim and 
cht’s their followers is excellent, but it is out of keeping with the general temper 
. ate of the book to write “these followers are the people about whom the Qumran 
e, as texts bear witness” (pp. 36-7; author’s italics) before the reasons for thinking 
as to so have been given and without acknowledging the possibility of other 
The views. Again, it is quite misleading to say that the Habakkuk Commentary 
ings- calls the Pharisees “‘apostates” since it does not mention Pharisees and the 
ome- identification is a deduction. 
ction When the author proceeds to an exposition of the ancient authorities 
cing, for our knowledge of the Essenes, with one form of whom he identifies 
with the Qumran sect, and then to a description of the theology of Qumran 
ss, in (chs. vi11-1x) the book takes on a new quality. The virtues of careful and full 
deployment of material, balanced judgement and clear explanation are com- 
nand bined with conciseness. The book may be heartily recommended to the 
igion general student for these chapters, while F. M. Cross’s The Ancient Library 
notes of Qumran would give him a fuller account of facts and theories connected 
This with history and identification. 
oy the Chapter x1, on “The Rise of Christianity and the Qumran Texts”, awakes 
indis- our sympathy: “‘for the religious and historical understanding of the New 
ought Testament”. ..“‘the Qumran texts are the most important discoveries yet 
BERT made”. But the subsequent discussion gives meagre ground for such 
enthusiasm. Not only is it unnecessary to explain the special material at, 
for example, Matt. iii. 14 and Luke iv. 16-30 on any ground other than 
ns. by that of doctrinal considerations well understood from study of the New 
and C. Testament itself, but—to take another instance—the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion on the Qumran texts and John the Baptist seems to be that John 
ven i can have had little to do with Qumran. Nor did we need the new discoveries 
sh and to interpret correctly Luke ii. 14 or Matt. xxiv. 26. In the latter case, for 
> com example, our knowledge of such false Messiahs as Theudas explained the 
ended peculiar form of this verse compared with its parallel in Mark. On the affinity 





between Qumran and Christianity suggested by healing by the laying-on 
of hands and especially by the vocabulary of the Fourth Gospel we are on 
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surer ground, but in this part of the book we get the impression of a Christian 
scholar going beyond his real convictions to admit possible parallels between 
the two movements. This is in accordance with the general outlook of a book 
written by a patient scholar, and which will for this very reason serve 
excellently as an introduction to the study of Qumran theology. 

There are mistakes in expression or misprints on pp. 58, 75, 76, 98, 115, 
124, 151. ROBERT LEANEY 


La Secte de Qumran et les Origines du Christianisme. (Recherches Bibliques, tv.) 
1959. Pp. 248. (Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges. Price: Belg. Fr. 180.) 


Published under the patronage of the Colloquium Biblicum Lovaniense, this 
volume gives the text of papers read at the ninth of its Journées Bibliques, 
Louvain, 5-7 September 1957. The general title of the series, Recherches 
Bibliques, is therefore a little unhappy, as detailed justification of each paper 
is lacking. As D. Barthélemy says of his own contribution, “les démonstra- 
tions seront apportées dans une publication plus étoffée dont cette conférence 
n’est que l’ébauche” (p. 204, n. 2). The particular title also promises more than 
the book performs. No systematic confrontation of Qumran and the New 
Testament is offered, but a collection of independent essays which reflect 
personal approaches to random and mostly peripheral topics. 

The editor, J. van der Ploeg, gives a long bibliographical study of Qumran 
(70 pages) which covers the years 1952-8. In his brief and helpful annotations, 
he often takes sides. For instance, he writes, p. 49, “Les gens de Qumrin 
vivaient dans la conviction qu’ils seraient admis, aprés leur mort, dans la 
compagnie des saints au ciel”. He might well have added that many scholars 
dispute the point, and a reference to R. Laurin, J.S.S. 111 (1958), 344-55, 
“The Question of Immortality in the Qumran Hodayot”, would have been 
desirable. Even in the book under review J. Coppens, p. 157, is much mote 
reserved. 

G. Lambert (22 pages) comments on the Genesis Apocryphon. With 
H. E. del Medico, he thinks that its HyRQNwsH is to be identified with 
Hyrcanus the Tobiad, of about 200 B.c. Then he argues: the legend of 
Hyrcanus took nearly 300 years to grow into the form in which it is found 
in Josephus. “How much longer must it have taken for a popular writer 
to be able to make Hyrcanus a contemporary of Abram?”—as in the Apocty- 
phon. He therefore dates it about a.D. 150, and asks: “Est-il tellement 
évident que la thése des manuscrits condamnés 4 l’ensévelissement par l’auto- 
rité des rabbins soit complétement dépourvue de probabilité? Elle a été celle 
de feu le professeur Sukenik, et M. del Medico a rassemblé en sa faveur des 
arguments qui me paraissent mériter mieux qu’un haussement d’épaules.” 
A short note by J. Coppens (“Allusions Historiques dans la Genése Apo- 
cryphe”’, 4 pages) calls attention to a study by F. Altheim and R. Stiehl, in 
Philologia Sacra (Tibingen, 1958), pp. 49-55, which connects it with the 
Mithridatic War of 88-84 B.c. and identifies HYRQNWsH with the Has- 
monaean, Hyrcanus II, without considering Hyrcanus the Tobiad. 

In “‘Apergus sur le Calendrier de Qumran”, A. Jaubert outlines her views 
on the solar calendar (9 pages). For a complete study, she refers her readers 
to her book: La Date de la Céne. Calendrier Biblique et Liturgie Chrétienne (195 7) 
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In “Le Maitre de Justice et les Deux Messies de la Communauté de Qumran”, 
A. S. van der Woude summarizes the views which he expounded fully in his 
book, Die Messianischen Vorstellungen der Gemeinde von Qumran (reviewed, J.S.S. 
111 (1958), 404-7). One is surprised to find him attaching so much importance 
to his identification of “the Prophet” and “the Messiah of Aaron”, 1QS 
Ix, 11, with a Moses and an Elijah, redivivi. The emphasis given this con- 
jectural position may distract readers from the solid findings of his central 
theme. 

A note on critical method seems to be called for here. Collecting premisses 
from Qumran and other literature, van der Woude shows that it would 
have been logically possible for Qumran to have thought of their coming 
Prophet as Moses and their coming Messiah of Aaron as Elijah. But he seems 
to ignore the fact that Qumran never actually drew the conclusions in 
question. The scholastics used to say, A posse ad actum non valet illatio, and the 
conscientious critic might well bear the zon in mind. Otherwise, when 
dealing with writings which are impressionist and atomist in their exegesis, 
he may be seeing cross-references where none exist, he may be treating as 
deliberate parallels and organic developments elements which were only 
accidentally connected in the original. 

F, Notscher treats of “‘ Voies divines et humaines selon la Bible et Qumran” 
(15 pages), the subject of his book, Gotteswege und Menschenwege in der Bibel 
wnd in Qumran, which was reviewed in J.S.S. tv (1959), 290-2. J. Coppens, in 
“La Piété des Psalmistes 4 Qumran”’, traces the occurrence of certain Old 
Testament themes in the hymns of Qumran and in the New Testament. 
O. Betz, in “‘Le Ministére Cultuel dans la Secte de Qumran et dans le Chris- 
tianisme Primitif ” (42 pages), gives a brilliant but over-speculative account 
of what he calls the generalization and spiritualization of the cult. This means 
that to belong to the sect was to exercise priestly functions. One feels that 
M. Betz is constantly erecting passing metaphors into theological and dis- 
ciplinary norms. This is especially noticeable in his treatment of the passage 
in Josephus which says that the Essenes entered their refectory “‘as though 
it was a sacred shrine”. In the commentary, M. Betz lets the ‘“‘as though” 
drop completely out of sight. Thus he permits himself to describe in con- 
sequence the meals of the Essenes as resembling “a true sacrifice in the temple” 
(p. 185). He is also too ready to stiffen a hypothesis into a fact. We read, 
for instance, p. 187, that John the Baptist was “perhaps” educated as an 
Essene. This frail guess is transformed, p. 191, into the firm spring-board 
of another argument: “Jesus seems to have known the Essene movement 
through the intermediary of the Baptist.” Many other criticisms might be 
made, especially of his treating the Similitudes of Enoch as part of the 
theology of Qumran, but the essay is well worth reading if only for the way 
he connects the asceticism of Qumran with ritual purity. In this he departs 
notably from other authors in the book, and from the idea that it was the 
eschatological preoccupations of Qumran which directly gave rise to their 
asceticism. D. Barthélemy treats of “La Saintété a Qumran et dans |’Evan- 
gile” (15 pages). One is surprised at the lack of reference to the War Scroll, 
which gives the ideals of Qumran a more earthy tone, and one must confess 
bewilderment at the psychological history which is suggested for the 
Teacher of Righteousness. He is supposed to have seen that the future 
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lay with Greek culture, that the exclusivism of Israel was paranoiac, that he 
should build a bridge between it and the world, by means of a communi 
where all fanaticism was to be extirpated (pp. 206-7). J. Schmitt treats of 
“L’organisation de l’Eglise primitive et Qumran” (16 pages). Qumran was 
one of many communities which had the following structural features in 
common: probation and grading of members, self-government through 
elected ministers, a discipline of pedagogical punishments. Qumran is more 
specialized than the Essenes of Philo or Josephus. Each group must be 
interrogated apart. Contrast O. Betz, who blocks them all into a homo- 
geneous whole. This essay is most rewarding, though disfigured by far- 
fetched hypotheses. For instance, the twelve disciples of John the Baptist, 
Acts xix. 1-7, suggest that his desert community was built on the “‘ Exodial” 
principle of “tens, fifties, hundreds”. How many problems in one short 
sentence! Twelve equals ten, the ten is the first of a series going on with 
fifties, etc., John had formed a community. 

L. Cerfaux concludes the book with a rather negative view of “Influence 
de Qumran sur le Nouveau Testament” (13 pages). We may note particularly 
his remark that comparison with Qumran is confined to pages of the New 
Testament which are the least archaic in composition: infancy narrative, 
opening of Acts, ecclesiastical discourse in Matthew, Johannine writings. 
In other words, really interesting reflections on the basic facts of Christianity 
have yet to be made. They are certainly not to be sought in this book. 

K. SMYTH 


A. Dupont-SoMMER, Les écrits Esséniens découverts prés de la Mer Morte. 1959. 
Pp. 448, incl. 4 figs. (Payot, Paris. Price: Fr. 3000.) 


Few scholars have taken a more prominent part in the discussion of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls than Professor Dupont-Sommer, and he has already pub- 
lished translations of considerable parts of the finds from Qumran Cave 1. 
In recent years there have been several volumes of translations of all the 
non-biblical Qumran texts available up to the date of the preparation of the 
translations, and it is not surprising that Professor Dupont-Sommer has now 
followed suit with a more complete collection of translations than any of his 
predecessors. Here he gives his renderings of all the major texts from Cave, 
and of all the lesser texts, both from that cave and from others, which have 
so far been made accessible. The translations take account of the work 
done by others, and are accompanied by brief notes. In addition there are 
introductions and discussions of many of the major problems raised by the 
Scrolls. 

So far as the historical background of the period of the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness is concerned, the author’s positions are not substantially changed from 
those familiar to the readers of his earlier works. He dates the Teacher's 
activity from the end of the second century B.c. to the middle of the first 
century B.c. and identifies the Wicked Priest with Hyrcanus II. Formerly, 
he identified the Kittim of the Habakkuk Commentary with the Romans, 
but in the War Scroll he favoured the equation with the Greeks. Now he 
holds that in all the texts the Romans are referred to. He reproaches the 
reviewer for failing to observe that whereas he finds the expression mish 
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Kittim appropriate to the Romans but inappropriate to the Seleucids, he 
contends that there is nothing inappropriate in referring to one of the 
Republican leaders of the Roman armies as the king of the Kittim. The 
reviewer is still quite unpersuaded here. It is surely at least as unnatural to 
refer to Pompey or any other of the Roman generals as “king” as it is not 
to use the word “king” if the reference were to Seleucid rule. The Seleucid 
monarchs were certainly “rulers”, or mdsh‘lim, whereas Pompey was never 
a “king”, and there is no reason to suppose that Jews were ignorant of this 
fact. Professor Dupont-Sommer prefers to render mésh‘lim by “comman- 
ders”, but omits to note that the reviewer had pointed out that “if the 
suggestion that the term ‘rulers of the Kittim’ meant military commanders 
were accepted, it would surely be equally possible that it might stand for 
the governors or generals active in Palestine under the Seleucid monarchs”, 
and it was with these that the Jews had principally to do. Moreover, Pro- 
fessor Dupont-Sommer repeats his former argument that the statement that 
the Kittim came from the isles of the sea would be improper if the reference 
were to the armies of the Seleucids, but fails to tell his readers that both 
I Maccabees and Josephus use the expression “the isles of the sea”’ to indicate 
the place of origin of Seleucid armies, and that Josephus says that the armies 
of Antiochus Epiphanes came from the isles, though this has been repeatedly 
pointed out by others. That there are difficulties in any solution of this com- 
plex problem is unquestionable; but it is a pity to ignore evidence that is 
inconvenient. 

While the reviewer is unpersuaded on the questions referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, it is a pleasure to say that on very many issues he is in 
full agreement with the author, and that he regards this volume as both 
important and valuable. Particularly valuable is the discussion of the relations 
between the Scrolls and the intertestamental literature, and Professor Dupont- 
Sommer writes with caution and discrimination on questions concerning 
the book of Enoch and the Testaments, as well as on the book of Jubilees. 

On the Copper Scroll he rejects the view which has been put forward 
that this contains mere folklore. Here the reviewer is in full agreement with 
him. He is less convinced when Dupont-Sommer rejects the view first 
advanced by Dr Rabin that the Copper Scroll is an inventory of Temple 
treasure, and holds that it records the possessions of the Qumran sect. 
It seems very hard to suppose that a sect such as the sect of the Scrolls had 
acquired the vast wealth recorded on the Copper Scroll. There is no evidence 
that the Copper Scroll was itself prepared at Qumran, and the fact that another 
copy was deposited elsewhere would be fully consistent with its not being 
prepared there. There is no reason to suppose that the Qumran sectaries 
were in control of the Temple, but if they were actively on the side of the 
Zealots, one copy of the inventory might well be entrusted to them for 
safe keeping, especially if the other copy were in Zealot keeping elsewhere. 
Nor can we be sure that the Copper Scroll was deposited in the caves at the 
same time as the manuscripts from the Qumran centre. It was found in a cave 
at some distance from the centre itself, and might well have been taken there 
secretly at a later date. 

On the relations between the sect of the Scrolls and the Early Church, 
Dupont-Sommer writes more guardedly than some writers. He believes 
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that the sect exercised some direct influence on Christianity, and continues 
to cite Renan’s famous description of Christianity as “an Essenism that 
succeeded”’. That there are links between the Scrolls and the New Testament 
is generally agreed, but direct influence is harder to establish. It is certain 
that the New Testament moves in a very different atmosphere from the 
Scrolls, and it is as important to remember the diversity as the points of 
connexion. For the study of the Jewish world in which Christianity arose 
the Scrolls are of the first importance; but it is going beyond the evidence 
to regard Christianity as the child of Essenism. Nevertheless, as has been 
said, Professor Dupont-Sommer here writes guardedly, and the concern 
of the reviewer is less with what is said than with what is not said. 

H. H. ROWLEY 


A. ALTMANN (ed.), Between East and West. Essays Dedicated to the Memory of 
Bela Horovitz. 1958. Pp. 214. (East and West Library, London. Price: 
305.) 


The thirteen contributions in memory of the founder-publisher of the East 
and West Library, Dr B. Horovitz, cover many expressions of Jewish life 
and letters, all near to the comprehensive interests and the catholic taste of 
the man to whom their authors pay homage. 

What Dr Horovitz’s purpose in publishing works on Judaism was is 
movingly and eloquently expressed by his old friend Dr M. Papo, seen 
against his rich mind and deep love for the spiritual legacy of his people 
and the German culture of his native Austria-Hungary. This In memoriam 
sets the tone for the scholarly essays and provides their background; it is 
at the same time a fine portrait of the European Jew between East and West 
in the twentieth century. 

In the frame of a short notice it is not possible to do justice to all the 
contributions which vary in relevance to contemporary problems of Jews 
and Judaism. Their range, their topical or merely academic interest is clear 
from their titles: “Hasidism and Modern Man” (Martin Buber); “Hermann 
Cohen” (Samuel Hugo Bergmann); “Franz Kafka and the Tree of Know- 
ledge” (Nahum N. Glatzer) ; “Ahad Ha-Am and the Future of the Diaspora” 
(Sir Leon Simon); “The Hebrew University—A Link between East and 
West” (Norman Bentwich); “The Dead Sea Scrolls Type of Biblical Exege- 
sis among the Karaites” (N. Wieder); ““An Unpublished Poem by Abraham 
Ibn Ezra” (S. M. Stern); ‘‘ Maimonides’ Theory of Miracle” (Joseph Heller); 
‘An Unidentified Hebrew Incunable” (J. L. Teicher) ; “An Early Nineteenth- 
Century Frankfurt Benevolent Society” (Kurt Wilhelm); ‘Moses Mendels- 
sohn’s Concept of Tolerance” (David Patterson); “‘Modern Anti-Semitism 
and its Place in the History of the Jewish Question” (Alex Bein); “Franz 
Rosenzweig on History” (Alexander Altmann). 

Professor Buber gives a significant account of his fifty years’ work in 
interpreting Hasidism to the West as “‘a partial answer to the crisis of modern 
man”. He “sought to preserve both its [Hasidism’s] epic and also its mythical 
essence... .Man cannot approach the Divine by going beyond the human. 
But he can approach it by becoming the man that he, this individual man, 
was created to become. This seems to me the eternal essence of Hasidic life 
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and Hasidic teaching.” Professor Bergmann offers a succinct analysis of 
Cohen’s principal ideas about Judaism in a masterly summary which furthers 
the understanding of the shift in emphasis religion in general and Judaism 
in particular received in Cohen’s thought and life. Thus, he shows how the 
Messianic ideas of the Hebrew prophets have decisively influenced Cohen 
in developing his ethical system, culminating in one humanity. 

Professor Glatzer throws illuminating light on Kafka’s Jewish background 
in his preoccupation with the Fall, in his evaluation of “the Law” and its 
meaningfulness in the context of “Knowledge” and “Life”. This inter- 
pretation is particularly helpful as a corrective in essential points of Ronald 
Gray’s recent book on Kafka. Dr Wieder points up striking similarities 
between the Dead Sea sect and the Karaites in Biblical exegesis by telling 
illustrations. His analysis of pesher as a “prognostic method” brings out 
clearly the contemporary and at the same time eschatological character of 
exegesis practised by both sects. The late Dr Heller carefully analyses change 
and contradictions in Maimonides’ concept of the miracle in relation to 
creation, prophecy and providence. It is much to be regretted that death 
has robbed us of further researches into aspects of Maimonides’ religious 
philosophy from Dr Heller. D. Patterson’s contribution recalls Mendels- 
sohn’s Jerusalem in the context of Locke’s and Spinoza’s teaching on religion 
and the state. 

Dr Bein penetratingly surveys the genesis and development of modern 
antisemitism and its architects and exponents, such as Gobineau, Renan, 
Wahrmund, Dihring, Paul de Lagarde, Treitschke and H. S. Chamberlain, 
with race as the fundamentally new factor in the centre. He thus places the 
systematic extermination of the Jews by the Nazis in its “ideological” con- 
text. The essay is a chapter of a larger work which promises to be a standard 
work on the Jewish question. 

The editor concludes the volume with a profound and searching examina- 
tion not only of Franz Rosenzweig’s concept of history, but through it of 
the whole system of this influential modern re-interpreter of classical, catholic 
Judaism. Professor Altmann views the emergence of Rosenzweig’s concept 
against the background of German idealism under whose influence Rosen- 
zweig began and shows, by numerous references to his letters and his 
Star of Redemption, how he moved away from its concept of history towards 
the Jewish idea of the eschaton in his theology of creation, revelation and 
tedemption. 

The rich and varied content of this tribute is a fitting memorial to a man 
who succeeded in translating his keen sense of obligation into the finely 
produced volumes of the East and West Library, and at the same time a 
stimulating contribution to learning and contemporary thought. 

E. I. J. ROSENTHAL 


S. Lowincer, A. ScHEIBER and J. Somocyi (ed.), Ignace Goldziber Memorial 


Volume, Part 11. 1958. Pp. viiit+222+130 in Hebrew. (Rubin Mass, 
Jerusalem.) 


This second part of an imposing tribute to the unrivalled master in Islamic 
and Jewish studies illustrates the vicissitudes of wandering scholars and 
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of publishing the fruits of academic learning. For it has taken the editors, 
who transferred their scholarly activity from Hungary to Israel, from 1949 
until 1958 to make accessible this instalment. One can only sympathize 
with them, and it is no reflection on their devoted labours to say, with regret, 
that the outward appearance falls short of that of the first part and is cer. 
tainly not up to the usual excellent quality of Israel publishing. While the 
Hebrew part is well produced—Professors Léwinger and Scheiber are 
responsible—and has few misprints, these abound in the non-Hebrew part, 
with the exception of the Arabic text at the end. Some of the more glaring 
errors have been rectified in “Additions and Corrections” (pp. 215-22), but 
far too many remain. Fortunately, this does not reduce the quality of the 
contributions rightly to be expected after the first part, as far as both the 
authors and the man to be honoured are concerned. 

All that can be done is to note briefly the contents, varied in length and in 
importance. I. Goldziher’s many contributions to Muslim theology and 
philosophy, to Arabic and Hebrew philology, and to medieval Jewish reli- 
gious philosophy have stimulated the contributors to build on his results, 
supplement and where necessary modify them or branch out into related 
fields of study. The volume begins with a careful investigation by Robert 
Brunswig into the meaning of zann and ra’y in Ibn Taimart in his contribution 
“Sur la doctrine du Mahdi Ibn Taimart”. He shows, contrary to Goldziher’s 
view, that they are not synonymous and demonstrates this by a penetrating 
analysis of the two terms. Under the influence of Aristotle, the Qur’anic 
meaning of zann as “uncertain, doubtful opinion” has come to mean 
“‘a probable opinion”. Brunswig compares Ibn Timart’s use with that of 
Al-Shafi‘i, the Imam al-Haramain and Ibn Hazm, a strict Zahirite, and comes 
to the conclusion that Ibn Timart is not, as Goldziher thought, an innovator 
but a continuator of a tradition prevalent among Muslim jurists and that the 
Mahdi is nearer to the orthodox majority, in the wake of Al-Ghazili, in this 
particular matter. The late S. Krauss treats of ““The Christian Legislation on 
the Synagogue”, on the basis of official documents and the relevant literature 
accessible to this great representative of Jsidische Wissenschaft of the last 
generation. The late S. L. Skoss stresses, in his “Suggestions for Further 
Studies in Judaeo-Arabic Literature”’, the need of a close study of the linguistic 
characteristics of this literature, in particular of its more important authors, 
and pleads for a grammar and dictionary of Judaeo-Arabic which would be 
helpful in Christian—Arabic studies as well. Next, Boas Cohen offers a useful 
comparative study on “Testimonial Compulsion in Jewish, Roman and 
Moslem Law”. The treatment of the problem in the Tannaitic and Geonic 
periods is based on a careful perusal of original sources and relevant mono- 
graphs. The fact that a competent comparison between Jewish and Muslim 
law, one of the many interests of Goldziher, is long overdue, no doubt 
accounts for the light treatment of Muslim law. M. Plessner’s “Beitrige 
zur islamischen Literaturgeschichte II: Uber einige Schriften Avicennas und 
al-Farabis zur Psychologie und Ethik” corrects and supplements Brockel- 
mann’s entries in his G..A.L. 1, 455 f., nos. 29-40 and Supp/. 1, 73. It is at 
the same time a contribution to Shem Tob ibn Falagera. Plessner endorses 
(p. 80) De Boer’s adverse verdict on Avicenna as “strongly dependent on his 
predecessors”; this can hardly be maintained in view of the more recent 
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substantial studies on this Muslim thinker by L. Gardet, S. Afnan and F. 
Rahman. L. Nemoy, who earlier published a facsimile edition of Ibn Kam- 
mina’s Treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, contributes a fairly close English 
translation of the Arabic text for the use of students of philosophy. His 
plea for a closer study of this wrongly neglected thinker should not go 
unheeded. It is to be hoped that this translation will induce specialists to 
study Ibn Kammina in relation to predecessors and contemporaries among 
Muslim and Jewish religious philosophers. Alex. Guttmann asks the ques- 
tion, Eliezer ben Hyrcanus—A Shammaite? and denies it with convincing 
arguments, suggesting a restudy of the Tannaitic period. This contribution is 
one of those which have received additions and corrections, without which it 
would have lost much of its great value (pp. 221 f.), as would B. Cohen’s and 
M. Plessnet’s (pp. 215 ff. and 217-21). Abr. Brody surveys the meaning 
of “clean” and “unclean” in his “On the Development and Shifting of 
Motives in the Israelitic-Jewish Conceptions of Clean and Unclean”. This 
will be of interest to students of the Old Testament. It is surprising that the 
author makes no reference to the work of English Old Testament scholars 
which seems to have escaped his notice, otherwise he could not claim to be 
the first to deal with these matters. 

In “About Jewish Elements in the Vitae Prophetarum”, O. Komlds dis- 
cusses Aggadic elements in the V/ttae Prophetarum as far as Isaiah, Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel are concerned, a well documented, brief study. ‘Miscellanea 
Arabo-Turcica”, by L. Rasony, deals with some personal names of mixed 
Arabic-Turkish composition. D. Fokos-Fuchs offers a new interpretation 
of “Psalm xix. 5” in the light of the LXX and modern translations and sug- 
gested emendations and comes to the conclusion, based on thought-paral- 
lelism in the psalm, that it is not gawwdm that is out of place and needs emend- 
ing but milléhem. This, he plausibly suggests, is a corruption of an original 
middehem, ‘their measures”, which presents a good parallel to gawwam, “their 
lines”, especially in view of Jer. xxxi. 39, etc. W. Fischel, to whom we owe a 
number of monographs on aspects of Ibn Khaldiin’s life and works, contri- 
butes “Ibn Khaldin: On the Bible, Judaism and the Jews”. Unlike other 
Muslim historians, Ibn Khaldin also includes in his K. a/-‘ibar the history of 
the Second Temple, mainly on the basis of Josippon (Yasuf ibn Kuryiin) which 
was available to him in Egypt. Fischel suggests that important concepts of 
Ibn Khaldiin could be influenced by his knowledge of the Bible, for example 
the concept of ‘asabiya or of “history as an endless cycle of growth and 
development...”. But the fact that the empiricist propounder of a philo- 
sophy of history far in advance of his time illustrates ‘asabiya with examples 
taken from Jewish history does not necessarily prove that the idea originates 
there, nor does Deut. xxxii. 15 seem to offer a parallel to his concept of 
history. But Ibn Khaldiin’s attitude to and evaluation of the Jews and their 
history is strikingly demonstrated in this interesting study. Fischel’s account 
of Ibn Khaldiin’s friendly relations with the Jewish physician and astronomer 
Ibrahim ibn Zarzar deserves special mention. In 1942 M. Perlmann pub- 
lished a valuable study in B.S.O.A.S. x, 843 ff. on the relentless struggle 
of the Mamliks against the Copts (“‘ Notes on Anti-Christian Propaganda in 
the Mamlik Empire”), in which he marshalled the evidence of Arabic 
sources, including a treatise by Jamal ad-Din Abi Muhammad ‘Abd al- 
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Rahim ibn al-Hasan al-Umawi al-Kurashi al-Asnawi (1305-70 C.E.). Now 
he offers an edition of the Arabic text: ““Asnawi’s Tract against Christian 
Officials”, preceded by a description of the MSS. used and accompanied by 
text-critical notes and historical and bibliographical references. This is an 
important contribution and a welcome addition to our knowledge of the 
Mamlik attitude to and treatment of dhimmis. This part of the volume 
concludes with “Addenda to the Bibliography of Goldziher”’ by A. Scheiber, 

The Hebrew section opens with N. Allony’s critical edition of Saadya 
Gaon’s Treatise on the Seventy Hapax Legomena (K. al-sab‘in lafzat). 'The exem- 
plary setting out of the Arabic original with apparatus criticus of the variants, 
based on fragments from the libraries of Cambridge, Oxford and Paris 
and the six previous editions of an Epitome, places all students of Saadya’s 
linguistic writings under a special debt of gratitude. We eagerly await the 
publication of the complete work by Dr Allony. Here we have the complete 
text; only one part of the long introduction in ten chapters which gives us 
a succinct description of the fragments skilfully pieced together by the editor, 
and of the six editions of the epitome; and a part of the indices. The Arabic 
original is presented in the form in which Saadya wrote it. The explanations 
are designed for the non-Arabist and they throw welcome light on the diff- 
culties of Saadya’s text. The first index lists the place of origin of the hapax 
legomena, 96 in number, in Biblical and rabbinic texts, and the second brings 
them into alphabetical order, thus greatly facilitating the perusal of the treatise. 

S. D. Goitein, who contributed to the first part (1948) a kind of bio- 
graphical appreciation of Goldziher and his work in the form of a Hebrew 
presentation of Goldziher’s letters to A. S. Poznanski, here discusses “The 
Renewal of the Controversy over the Prayer for the Head of the Community 
in the time of Abraham Maimuni” in the light of Genizah fragments from 


the Taylor-Schechter collection at Cambridge. One is a decision by the: 


sages and elders, valid for thirty years, against the naming of the Nagid 
in public prayer and against services held in private, except for family 
occasions and in the house of Abraham Maimini; the other a request by 
a community in the Nile delta, addressed to their hayzan to inform the 
Nagid of their wish to pray for him as was the earlier custom. They are 
published in the Arabic original and supplied with a Hebrew translation and 
notes by Goitein. They are a continuation of his earlier publication of 
documents, likewise discovered by him among the Genizah fragments, which 
deal with a controversy in Aden in the first half of the twelfth century 
whether, during public prayer, only the Gaon of Babylonia or also that of 
Egypt should be mentioned. 

Both studies forcefully demonstrate the importance of authority and unity 
in the Jewish communities under Islam in the twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries. Professor Goitein’s editorial skill and keen historical sense and 
judgement have opened up for us yet another important chapter in medieval 
Jewish history. His contribution to this second part of the memorial volume 
adds valuable information about the early activity of Abraham Maimini 
as Nagid of the Jews in Egypt, only a year after the death of his father. 
Opposition against Maimonides was now transferred to his son. Goitein’s 
surmise that this decision may be connected with the Nagid’s innovations 
in the service of the Synagogue is very suggestive. A. Scheiber publishes 
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“Two Piyyutim for Sukkoth” from the David Kaufmann collection. The first 
is by R. Pinhas in alphabetical order, ending with the letter /amed; the second 
stems from Samuel III Bérabbi Hosha’na and is, according to the editor, 
a unique piyya#t. A. N. Z. Roth learnedly writes ““On the Development of 
the Agunah-Problem”. This perennial, difficult question is pursued from 
Biblical times to our own day. The Tannaitic and Geonic periods are fully 
and lucidly dealt with, as are the Middle Ages, and in modern times the 
Hatam Sofér is singled out for his concern to alleviate the tragic fate of a wife 
whose husband is missing presumed dead without certainty of his actual 
decease. The whole extant literature on the subject is judiciously weighed 
and it is shown how generation after generation has grappled with this 
intractable problem in an attempt to soften the rigorous application of the 
law. Roth also considers the ruling of other ancient nations and states that 
there is no general agreement, but that individual rulers and legislators 
decided in accordance with their own judgement and the opinion of their 
generation. Hammurabi, Old Assyrian and Babylonian laws are discussed 
and the point is made that changed circumstances are responsible for varia- 
tions and that the social status (should it not be the economic situation ?) 
of the “‘‘agunah” is, for example, for Hammurabi, the determining factor 
whether she should be permitted to remarry or not. Roman law is next 
considered, especially the codes of Constantine and Justinian, and the ruling 
of the Church and of Islam is touched upon. This comparison is instructive 
in so far as it high-lights the peculiar difficulties in Jewish law that beset 
this question. L. Jung offers a new suggestion on the interpretation of the 
exegetical principle of “Yésh ém lemiqra”’. 

A. 8. Halkin breaks new ground in his discussion of “The 613 Command- 
ments among the Samaritans”. He deals with this topic from the piyyatim 
of the Samaritan Abraham ben Josef Al-Qabisi, a native of Damascus who 
was the “imam” of the High-priest Pinhas ben El‘azar in Shechem in the 
sixteenth century. The text was published by the late M. Gaster in 1929 in the 
Festschrift zum 7 5-jabrigen Bestehen des jtidisch-theologischen Seminars zu Breslau, i, 
35-67 and evaluated by him sbid. pp. 393-404. Gaster first raised the question 
where Al-Qabasi took the 613 commandments from, and decided that they 
could not emanate from the Jews, the sworn enemies of the Samaritans. 
Against this view Halkin rightly points to Maimonides’ Book of the Command- 
ments as the source for the Samaritan author who enumerates nine of Mai- 
monides’ fourteen groups. A detailed comparison in parallel columns be- 
tween the two texts clinches the argument convincingly and Professor Halkin 
has made an important contribution to the question of Rabbanite influence 
on the Samaritans. D. Z. Baneth places all students of Judah Hallewi’s 
Kuzari under an incalculable debt of gratitude by his ‘Remarks on the 
Arabic Text of the Kuzari”. He starts from Goldziher’s corrections to 
H. Hirschfeld’s edition of the K. a/-khazari, which he supplements and com- 
pletes for the first two books of the treatise. In his characteristically self- 
effacing and generous manner Professor Baneth pays moving tribute to 
Goldziher. His suggested readings are based on many years of intensive study 
of the Arabic original and the Hebrew translation of S. ibn Tibbon. All 
available MS. material has been carefully sifted and compared, including 
Genizah fragments (a large Bodleian and four Cambridge ones). Baneth 
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pays tribute to Hirschfeld despite the obvious shortcomings of his edition, 
due mainly to his arbitrary selection of variant readings, both Arabic and 
Hebrew. Baneth shows that S. ibn Tibbon’s pioneering effort was based on 
an Arabic text far superior to that which has come down to us and he revises 
the harsh verdict of Goldziher on Ibn Tibbon as a translator. Baneth dis- 
tinguished three groups of Hebrew MSS.: those nearest to Ibn Tibbon’s 
text; those comprising a text “corrected’’ by a later scholar who was better 
versed in Arabic; and those which represent a mixture of the first two classes, 
The printed editions belong to the last group. Needless to say Baneth’s 
corrections are informed by that superb linguistic attainment for which he 
is justly respected, and by his accurate, profound knowledge of the form 
and content of Arabic and Hebrew philosophical texts. He carefully weighs 
possibilities and convincingly argues in justification of his choice of variant 
or emendation. He is scrupulously fair to other workers in the field, not 
least to Goldziher himself. His contribution is a worthy tribute to Goldziher 
and a testimony to his own impeccable scholarship and rare, all too rare, 
human qualities. One can only express the fervent hope that he will yet 
give us his intended new critical edition of the whole K. a/-khazari. Nothing 
less will enable us to grasp fully and properly interpret this unique work. 
Joshua Blau completes the Hebrew section with a study of “Relative Clauses 
in the Peasant Dialect of Bir Zeit”, a thorough grammatical study of the 
texts published by H. Schmidt and P. Kahle as Volkserzahlungen aus Paldstina. 

E. I, J. ROSENTHAL 


H. J. Zimmets, Ashkenazim and Sephardim, Their Relations, Differences and 
Problems, as Reflected in the Rabbinical Responsa. (Jews’ College Publications, 
New Series, no. 2.) 1958. Pp. xvi+348. (Oxford University Press. 
Price: 425.) 


The sub-title of the work under review conveys less than its contents offer, 
as the whole range of Hebrew literature written by Ashkenazim and Sephar- 
dim from about 1000 to our own day has been examined by the author. 
Detailed quotations from the widely dispersed source material and a rich 
bibliography of most of the earlier contributions to the subject are to be 
found in more than two thousand notes. 

The volume is divided into three parts. In the first, the relationships 
between Ashkenazim and Sephardim are dealt with in their historical se- 
quence. In the second, their differences are classified and illustrated by many 
examples. Pronunciation, script, liturgy, poetry, Biblical and Talmudical 
exegesis, marriage law, customs and moral standards come under discussion. 
The widely held view on “Ashkenazi strictness” and ‘Sephardi leniency” 
in halakhic matters is shown to be an unwarranted generalization. An attempt 
is made to circumscribe and motive the world-view which lies behind theit 
respective literary achievements and some of their legal decisions and 
authorized minhaghim. The section concludes with criticism and appraisal of 
the two communities, as written by various Ashkenazi and Sephardi rabbis 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth century. The third part deals with those 
medieval and modern Responsa which reflect differences relating to the dietary 
laws, and most of the afore-mentioned fields of study. It adds information 
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on the autonomy and jurisdiction of the two “synagogues”, their temporary 
conflicts or peaceful co-existence. Special attention is given to Responsa 
which have a bearing on the practices of Ashkenazim and Sephardim in this 
country. 

Only some general technical and methodological observations can here 
be made. There is considerable overlapping of subject-matter. Again and 
again the reader is referred from one section of the book to the other. The 
historical part anticipates much of the systematic evaluation, and in the 
course of the latter many repetitions of what is known from the earlier pages 
occur. The author’s index cards never seem to have been laid aside. 

Transcriptions do not follow anaccepted and consistent pattern; sometimes, 
as in the case of pissul instead of pesul, they cannot be accepted at all. 

Anthropological differences between Ashkenazim and Sephardim are 
treated rather summarily and without an attempt to decide between the 
opinions quoted. On the one hand, Aramaean, Bedouin and Philistine 
components are recognized in the old Jewish Palestinian type, and its even- 
tual splitting into Ashkenazim and Sephardim is explained by the respective 
admixtures of mongoloid-alpine-northern and oriental—-mediterranean racial 
elements. On the other hand, opposition to such theories by “the upholders 
of the purity of the Jewish race” is cited from the Jewish Encyclopedia with 
apparent seriousness. 

Dissimilarities of pronunciation have deeper and older causes than the 
geographical boundaries between Ashkenazim and Sephardim. Dr Zimmels’s 
brief observations and up-to-date bibliography show that he is aware of 
the history of the problem, which goes back to the earliest translations 
and transliterations of the Hebrew Bible. But the encyclopaedic form of 
the book prevents the reader from seeing the whole question in its proper 
perspective. 

The same applies mutatis mutandis to Jewish liturgy. It has long been 
tecognized that in general Palestinian usages influenced Ashkenazi rites, 
whilst Babylonian formulae and customs had their effect on the Sephardim. 
Such views are duly modified, but the explanations given for the divergencies 
from the accepted divisions are inconclusive because they waver too much 
between an economic, political, sociological and ideological approach to the 
subject. Somehow one cannot see the wood for the tree. It appears that for 
the time being the admittedly complex development of the respective litur- 
gies can only be dealt with by concise monographs which take existing dif- 
ferences between Ashkenazim and Sephardim only as a starting-point for 
more deeply searching investigations and more far-reaching conclusions. 

A certain lack of personal commitment makes itself felt in Dr Zimmels’s 
treatment of the “golden age” in Spain and the “glorious age of the 
Tosaphists” in France. Which of the two does he prefer? Can general and 
tabbinic culture be fruitfully and convincingly combined in one person 
or epoch? Or does one attachment exclude the other? The author seems 
to favour a harmonious synthesis, but he never sets himself the problem 
explicitly, 

Some outdated literary judgements are equally apt to raise questions rather 
than to solve them. One cannot, for instance, accept a view according to 
which German and Spanish Se/iboth and Piyyutim “are the continuation of the 
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outpourings of the prophet and psalmist”.! Forms and contents of Biblical 
literature differ so essentially from medieval Hebrew religious poetry that a 
comparison between the two becomes virtually meaningless. 

It is, moreover, misleading to use the term “scientific” indiscriminately 
for the medieval and the modern period. Truly scientific methods make— 
ostensibly at least—the unprejudiced use of all branches of knowledge a 
means for the understanding of any given subject, whilst even for Maimoni- 
des, Science remained the handmaid of Theology. One cannot say, therefore, 
that the Wissenschaft des Judentums is a “revival of the old Spanish method of 
study and research” and confine a description of its impact on Jewry to less 
than two pages. 

To sum up: The vast collection of facts about the life, works and ideas of 
Ashkenazim and Sephardim, so painstakingly assembled by Dr Zimmedls, 
will remain for a long time the most comprehensive guide to information 
of its kind. The index will facilitate the work of scholars in cognate fields of 
learning. Irrelevant quotations, however, repetitions and the more essential 
shortcomings regarding the evaluation of source material, and an analytical 
sense of discernment, stand in the way of an unqualified appraisal of the book. 

S. STEIN 


Rosert Payne, The Holy Sword. The Story of Islam from Muhammad to the 
Present. 1959. Pp. xvit+335+16 pp. photographs+1 map. (Harper, 
New York. Price: $6.00.) 


In popular style, somewhat highly-coloured in places, the general reader is 
here presented with a view of the Muslim world throughout the course of its 
history, great emphasis being laid on battle, murder and sudden death. 
Muslim readers will not appreciate some remarks about the Qur’an and the 
Prophet. For example, on p. 84, after quoting some verses from séra ii, 
the author says, “‘Such brutal encouragements to war are repeated ad nauseam 
in the Quran, and there is not the least doubt that he meant exactly what he 
said. By precept and example he sanctified the sword.” On the same page 
he says, “For the Muhamadan the jihad, or ‘holy war’, has become an 
essential element of the faith”. This is an unjustified general statement. 
The author is evidently not familiar with the writings of Muslims who hold 
that jihad is fundamentally striving to spread the faith by peaceful means. 
But while the sword is very prominent in this book, literature and the arts 
are not forgotten. Space is devoted to mystics, philosophers and poets, 
and account is taken of architecture, painting, etc. Altogether a good general 
view of Islamic history and culture is provided. If the scholar may at times 
have doubts about details and matters of emphasis, the general reader wil 
appreciate this lively account of the subject, which covers the whole Muslim 
world from Spain and North Africa to Indonesia. After the tumult and the 
shouting has died the book ends with this sentence, “All that was best it 
Islam came, not from the sword, but from the contemplation of God’ 
peace”. Two maps, a glossary, a chronological table, a selective bibliography 


1 Zunz’s Die synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters is quoted as the source of such 
a delineation. In fact, his utterances, though made more than a hundred 
years ago, cannot be interpreted in such a way, if read in their context. 
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and an index are supplied. The glossary says the mibrab is at the east end of 
the mosque, whereas its position varies with the geography. The biblio- 
graphy might have included The Arab Awakening by George Antonius. 

A few errors may be noted. The most important of the six collections of 
Tradition is said to be that of Ahmad b. Hanbal (p. 85); but it is not even 
one of the six. The bald statement is made that in Uthman’s version of the 
Qur’an “there was much tampering of the text” (p. 108). Muawiya is 
wrongly accused (p. 114) of stabbing Muhammad b. Abu Bakr and dressing 
his dead body in an ass’s skin, Muhammad having been killed in battle in 
Egypt. Babik appears as Barbak (pp. 178 f.) and the geographer al-Bakri 
as al-Baqri (p. 308). Although reference is made to Baha Allah, only the 
Babist movement is mentioned, nothing being said of Bahaism (p. 301). 
The Prophet’s name is spelt Muhammad, so the spelling Mubamadan is 
strange. But this word is better not used whatever the spelling; one should 
say Muslim. The blurb calls Khalid, “The Sword of God”, conqueror of 
Spain, an error for which the author is not responsible. This is one of the 
occupational risks of an author. JAMES ROBSON 






















STEPHAN and NANDy Ronarr, Concise Encyclopaedia of Arabic Civilization: The 


Arab East. 1959. Pp. x+ 590, including 20 maps. (Djambatan, Amster- 
dam. Price: Fl. 30.) 







The authors explain that in confining themselves to the Arab East they felt 
itnecessary to draw a dividing line to keep the book from becoming unwieldy, 
but they say, “If all goes according to plan, a second part treating the Arab 
West—Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Lybia (sic) and the Sudan—will follow in the 
not too distant future”. In preparing this encyclopaedia they have studied 
standard works and many periodicals and reports, and have also drawn on 
their own experience for, as they state, “‘ We have lived for quite a number 
of years in some of the Arab countries, and have travelled about a great deal 
in others”. Their purpose being to help those who wish to understand “the 
convictions, attitudes and reactions of the Arab people”, they have included 
material dealing with the Arabs from the earliest times up to the present day. 
The separate articles have no bibliography, except very occasionally, but this 
has been purposely done to avoid overburdening the text. Under the heading 
“Reading Suggestions” a list of forty-seven books and seventeen periodicals 
issupplied at the end as a guide to the general reader. It may be mentioned in 
passing that Tor Andrae’s name appears in the curious form Tor A., and 
that Brockelmann is spelt with only one 2. 

While the work is meant to apply particularly to the Arab East some articles 
ate included which apply more particularly to the West. For example, there 
are articles on Misa b. Nusayr and Tariq b. Ziyad who conquered Spain. 
The inclusion of Misa may be justified because he came from the East, 
but Tariq has no such claim for inclusion. Ibn ‘Arabi, the mystical writer, 
although of Spanish origin, eventually settled in Damascus, and so his 
inclusion can be justified; but one may question the inclusion of an article 
on Hayy b. Yagzan, the philosophical “novel” by Ibn Tufayl who was born 
tear Granada and died in Morocco. Incidentally, a cross-reference is given 
0 an article on Ibn Tufayl, but no such article is included. 
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The encyclopaedia covers a wide range of subjects, and so deserves its 
title in spite of the disclaimer made at the beginning of the Preface. There 
are many articles on Islam in all its aspects, but while there are separate 
articles on the four usé#/ the shari‘a does not get one. Arabic literature receives 
considerable attention from pre-Islamic times up to the present day, and 
history holds a prominent place. There are articles on pre-Islamic peoples in 
Arabia. The longest articles are on the countries included in the area coveted, 
most of them illustrated by maps. Aden Colony and Protectorate gets 
44 pages; Egypt 8; Iraq 10; Jordan 7; Kuwait 4; Muscat and ‘Umin 5; 
Saudi Arabia 8; Syria 9; and Trucial ‘Uman 9}. The United Arab Republic 
which is mentioned at the end of the articles on Egypt and Syria gets a brief 
notice of 16 lines. The Yemen gets 7 pages. There are articles on modern 
political movements and parties. Attention is also paid to indigenous Chris- 
tian communities. The article “Christians” occupies 5 pages, and there are 
substantial articles on Jacobites, Maronites and Nestorians. An interesting 
article entitled ‘Middle Class” traces the development of society and deals 
especially with the results of Western contacts begun last century. There 
are many articles on prominent people, ancient and modern. There are also 
numerous articles on all aspects of the life of the people. The general reader 
who wishes to acquire information about the Arabs, their countries in the 
eastern part of their world, their beliefs and customs, is thus provided with 
a remarkably comprehensive mass of information. In addition to the maps 
of modern Arab states there are others showing the expansion of Islam under 
Muhammad and the first four Caliphs; the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in the ninth 
century; the Mamluk Sultanate in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; 
Middle East communications; oilfields; and the Middle East political 
situation in 1958. There are also diagrams illustrating Mecca and the Hajj 
route. 

One may draw attention to a few inaccuracies. It is not correct to say 
(p. 12) that ‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas may be called simply al-‘Abbas. In the 
article on al-Bukhiri (p. 102) the incorrect statement is made that he selected 
7275 texts; this is the total number of his traditions including repetitions. 
It is incorrect to say that his Sabip contains 160 books; the number is 97. 
‘ajwah is said (p. 134) to denote in literary Arabic only the stone of the date. 
This word was applied to the best kinds of date in Medina. Hid (p. 223) 
is called an early Islamic prophet, rather a misleading description. On p. 226 
‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr is three times called al-Zubayr. Kuthayr ibn-, ‘Abd 
al-Rahmin abu-Sahr is given as the name of the poet (p. 303). This contains 
three mistakes. When someone is known as Ibn so and so, the practice is to 
entitle the article ““So and so ibn-”. Here the authors have gone astray. 
The poet’s name was Kuthayyir b. ‘Abd al-Rahmin abu-Sakhr. In transliters- 
tion the authors have decided quite reasonably not to use the dots which 
distinguish certain letters, feeling that they would not convey much to the 
general reader; I have, therefore, not used the spelling Rahman and Sakhr 
which are more accurate. The article refers to the poet in one place 4 
Kuthayr and in another as ibn-Kuthayr. Khadijah’s father Khuwailid 
appears on p. 382 as Kuwilid. Tis is said on p. 538 to be in Persia, and on 
Pp. 539, correctly, to be in Khurasin. On p. 550 the statement is made that 
when ‘Uthmin’s version of the Qur’in was completed “all other copies 11 
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existence were destroyed”. On p. 299, however, there is a recognition that 
all the copies were not destroyed. On p. 569 the name Ayhaba occurs. 
ate This is for the so-called prophet who rose in the Yemen in Muhammad’s 
ves lifetime. The name should be ‘Ayhala or ‘Abhala. He is generally known as 
ind al-Aswad. The leader of the Zanj rebellion is stated to have been called 
in al-Burq‘ (p. 576). This should be al-Burqi‘‘. 


ed, There are very many printer’s errors of which many will be easily recog- 
ets nizable by anyone; but the general reader who does not know Arabic will 
5; be frequently misled as to Arabic words or names. For example, ‘Abd al- 
slic Muttalib appears on pp. 281 and 565 as ‘Abd al-Mutallib. The article headed 
rief Mamelukes begins on p. 340, followed by the correct transliteration mamlik. 
em The anglicized form Mameluke is kept up throughout the article, a perfectly 
ris- justifiable practice if consistently used; but on p. 341 the form MAMLUK 
are is used in the title of a map, and on p. 348 one finds Mameluk. It has already 
ing been mentioned that dots are not used to distinguish letters. The dash is used 
eals over vowels to indicate long vowels, but sometimes it is omitted, and some- 
ere times it is inserted when the vowel is short. Kaf is represented by & and qaf 
ilso by g, but this has not always been observed; for example, on p. 430 Qahlin 
der appears for Kahlan, and on p. 548 wuthkah for wuthqah. ‘ayn and hamza 
the are distinguished in the usual manner by ‘ and ’ respectively, but occasionally 
vith there are errors; for example, Qaynuqa’ for Qaynuqa‘ (p. 293) and al-Ma‘min 
aps for al-Ma’miin (p. 325). 
der One other matter may be added. There are no articles on Mecca and Medina, 
inth but there is an article of about 2 pp. on the ka‘bah. The two towns are 
ies; mentioned under the article HARAM, but it is very unlikely that the general 
ical reader would know of this word or its significance. We find there a/-haram 


aj al-Makkah and al-haram al-Madinah. The article a/- should not appear before 
baram, and it should certainly not appear before Makkah. But why use the 
say spelling Makkah and Madinah instead of the generally used Mecca and 
the Medina? 





cted The fact that it has seemed necessary to draw attention to so many points 
ons. is not meant to convey the idea that the work is unreliable. It is an excellent 
97. piece of work, and it should admirably fulfil its purpose. In comparatively 
late. small space a wealth of information has been collected in convenient form, 
223) and readers should derive great benefit from it. JAMES ROBSON 
226 

Abd 5 si 

oe 1k OLaF Caroe, The Pathans : 550 B.C.-A.D. 1957. 1958. Pp. xxii+522+ 
sats 12 plates-+6 maps. (Macmillan, London. Price: 60s.) 

tray. There will perhaps never again be an Englishman so well equipped as Sir 
teta- Olaf Caroe to write a history of the Pathans. For over twenty years, as an 
hich official on the North-west Frontier, he was able to study at close quarters 
) the the people who call themselves Pa3tin or Pahtin and whom the Persians 
akhr and Indians call Afghans and Pathans respectively. 

eas That the history of this people begins in 5 50 B.c. is based on the assumption 
ailid that the Pa&tiin are identical with the TMé«tves of Herodotus. Against such 
d on an assumption is to be set, as Sir Olaf freely admits, the authority of two such 
that scholars as Morgenstierne and Bailey. We have in fact no certain record of 
es in the Afghans or Pathans until the sixth century A.p., and it is not until the 
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fifteenth century, with the rise of the Lodi dynasty, that they begin to play 
a part in history. References to them in the earlier medieval period are few 
and far between. 

Sir Olaf seems to have searched for such references mainly in the volumes 
of Elliot and Dowson. In the Ta’rih-i-Gahan-Gusa of Guvaini, not then 
available in translation,! he would have found an interesting mention of the 
Afghans in association with the Hala’, the Turkish ancestors of the Gilzii, 
After the collapse of Muhammad Hwarazm-Sih’s empire before the Mongol 
onslaught a great body of Halag and Tiirkmen tribesmen had gathered 
together in Peshawar under the leadership of one Saif al-Din Tgrak, himself 
apparently a Halas. They joined forces with Sultan Galal al-Din upon the 
latter’s arrival in Afghanistan and played their part in his victory over the 
Mongols at Parvin. No sooner, however, was the battle over than the 
Hala’ and their confederates quarrelled with the Hwarazmis over the spoil 
and withdrew in dudgeon into Ningrahar, there to come to blows among 
themselves. Shortly afterwards the survivors were wiped out by the same 
Mongol force which they had defeated at Parvan; and collaborating with the 
Mongols was an infantry levy consisting, as we know from another passage, 
of Halag from Gazna and Afghans. These were afterwards to take part in 
a punitive expedition against Merv, when the Halas and Afghans—this is 

uvaini’s one and only mention of the latter by name—“‘set their hands to 
tortures such as no man has ever seen the like”’.? 

Whether there were Pathans in the Lamgan region at the time of Sultan 
Mahmid of Gazna is perhaps doubtful, but Sir Olaf would appreciate the 
story related in the Cahar Makdla of Nizami-yi-‘Aridi concerning the “men 
of Lamghan [who] are of good courage, hardy and thrifty, and combining 
with their hardiness no small truculence, to such a degree that they think 
nothing of lodging a complaint against a tax-gatherer on account of a maund 
of chaff or a single egg; while for even less than this they are ready to come 
to Ghazna to complain of exactions, and to remain there one or two months, 
and not to return without having accomplished their object”’.3 These are 
surely blood-brothers to the Bangash, of whom Babur complains that “they 
lie out of the way and do not willingly pay taxes”, and the Wazirs, who, 
as Sir Olaf says, “‘do not pay taxes even in 1957!”.4 

P. 85. The words a/us and hashar are certainly not borrowings from the 
language of the Ephthalites and cannot have found their way into Pusti 
until the thirteenth century or later. Ulus is the Mongolized form of the 
Turkish #/us “land”, “town”: it was applied to the people as distinct from 
the zerritory that a Mongol prince received as patrimony and so came to acquire 
the meaning of “tribe”. Hashar (haSar) is by origin an Arabic word meaning 


29> ¢6¢ 


“assembly”, “‘concourse”’: it was applied in the thirteenth century to bodies 


1 See now The History of the World-Conqueror, translated by John Andrew 
Boyle (Manchester, 1958). 


2 Ibid. u, 462-5, 1, 168; also Minorsky, “The Turkish Dialect of the 
Khalaj,” B.S.O.S. x (1940-2). 

3 E. G. Browne, Revised Translation of the Chahdr Maqdla (“ Four Discourses”) 
of Nixdmi-i-‘ Aridi of Samargand (GMS, Old Series, x1/2, London, 1921), 
Pp. 20. 4 The Pathans, pp. 157-8. 
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of men pressed into the Mongol service, such as for example the levy of 
Halas and Afghans at Merv. 

P. 135. Malik Han belonged not to the Halag but to the Kankli. He can- 
not have remained in India to serve under Il-Tutmi’ since he was killed by 
the Mongols immediately after the Battle of the Indus whilst attempting to 
flee in the direction of Peshawar.! 

P. 437, note 9 to Introduction. Sufed Koh is not “bastard Persian for 
Kuh-i-Sufid”, but a perfectly normal Persian formation spelt in accordance 
with the classical pronunciation as preserved in India and Afghanistan. 

P. 443, note 17 to chapter Iv. It is only Pahlavi and Modern Persian that 
have no genders. Any grammar of Old Persian will “uncover positive evi- 
dence” of all three: masculine, feminine and neuter. 

P. 446, note 7 to chapter vii. The spelling Ufi for ‘Aufi, the author of the 
Gawami‘ al-Hikayat, is presumably reproduced from Elliot and Dowson. 

Ibid. note 1 to chapter 1x. Guvaini makes several references to Peshawar: 
as being seized by Kubaéa (1, 328), as the headquarters of Igrak and his 
Halas tribesmen (11, 462 and 463), as Malik Han’s objective in his flight 
before the Mongols (11, 409) and as lying on the route followed by Cingiz- 
Han into and out of India (1, 131, 138 and 139).? 

It is a pity that Sir Olaf chose to delve so deeply into Pathan prehistory. 
These are, as he himself confesses, “seas for the most part uncharted”. 
On the Pathans or Afghans themselves his work will long remain a standard 
text-book; and its value is enhanced by excellent maps of the tribal areas. 

JOHN A. BOYLE 


E. S. DroweErR, The Canonical Prayerbook of the Mandaeans (facsimile text, 
translation, and notes). 1959. Pp. viiit+325 (Eng. tr.)+495 cols. (Man- 
daean text). (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 68.) 


Mandaean studies, though pursued by undeservedly few devotees, are fortu- 
nate in the calibre of the scholars who have been attracted to this strange 
and fascinating Gnostic sect. All work in the field of Mandaean is associated 
with the three great names of T. Nédldeke (whose Manddische Grammatik is 
probably the finest grammar of any Semitic language ever written), M. 
Lidzbarski (whose studies of Mandaean liturgy and literature remain of 
unsurpassed excellence), and Lady Drower whose long devotion to all 
aspects of Mandaean life and letters has borne fruit in a long series of most 
distinguished writings. It should be said at once that the present work does 
honour to its eminent author who has once again placed all students of 
Semitics and Oriental religion in her debt. 

The Mandaeans (= yvwortixot), who take their name from the hypostasized 
yéiors 3007s (= Manda-d-Hayye [or Hiia]), are the most remarkable survival, 
in the hot and swampy regions of Iraq and Iran, of an ancient Gnostic 
community. Their literature has been described by Néldeke (0. cit. p. xix) 
as “voll des gréssten Widersinns”, a reflection no doubt of the extraordinary 
syncretism and eclecticism which constitute their religious system. In it can 
be recognized strands derived from Babylonian paganism, Manichaeism and 


1 The History of the World-Conqueror, 11, 409-10 and 460, note 1. 
2 All these references are to the translation. 
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the conflict between light and darkness, Jewish practices and Christian ideas 
—even though both the latter are strenuously denied and vigorously attacked, 
Their literature may be as weird as Néldeke claimed, but their liturgy, 
magical scrolls, or ritual texts have to be seen as an integral part of Oriental 
Christianity and the great Gnostic systems of the Near East. The sect is now 
dying out at a rapid pace and, as Lady Drower says, their priests are few and 
old. The importance of her work in recording for us the literary, religious, 
and anthropological manifestations of this community shortly before its 
virtual demise can scarcely be overstated. And Lady Drower has always 
been aware of—and indeed succeeded in conveying to her readers—the 
sense of privilege and excitement in meeting at such close quarters this fossil 
from remote antiquity. 

The language of the Mandaeans is of exceptional interest not only to 
students of Aramaic but to Semitists in general. It is probably a tribute to 
the mastery and exhaustiveness of Néldeke’s Mandaean grammar that 
further contributions to this field of study have been so few. This neglect 
has sometimes been justified by recourse to an argument which, already 
eighty-five years ago, Ndldeke considered outmoded and unworthy of 
linguistic scholarship, that is, the characterization of Mandaean as a “corrupt 
jargon”. Its sound-structure in relation to “classical” Aramaic might, 
mutatis mutandis, be compared to that of Amharic v7s-a-vis classical Ethiopic, 
especially in the further elimination of laryngals and the consequent coales- 
cence of words which were formerly distinct. However, a similar process 
had already occurred in one of the oldest of the Semitic tongues, in Akkadian. 

In at least one respect, in the field of syntax, Mandaean has been subjected 
to fewer foreign influences than is the case in the other Aramaic languages, 
for neither has it been affected—as has Syriac—by Greek sentence structure 
nor, in the manner of the Aramaic dialects in the Jewish sphere, has any 
Hebrew influence been exerted upon it. Hence Néldeke was justified in 
claiming (op. cit. p. xxi) that genuine Aramaic syntax can best be studied 
in the writings of the Mandaeans. Lady Drower has now placed this further 
tool in the hands of teachers of Semitics, and—apart from its prohibitive 
price—it contains eminently suitable texts for classroom work! (as the present 
reviewer has recently had occasion to find). 

Despite the great difference in contents and style Mandaean is most closely 
related to the Aramaic of the Babylonian Talmud. This is, of course, to 
be expected by virtue of their geographical proximity; and this latter factor 
also explains many common traits shared with Eastern Syriac as it was spoken 
on Persian soil. The Mandaean script is probably a cursive elaboration of the 
Aramaic alphabet, but there are a number of significant deviations which 
might well have to be explained by other influences. The ductus of the manu- 
script photographically reproduced in the present volume is clear as well as 
pleasing and may serve as a good introduction to Mandaean writing. 

With the text and translation here presented by Lady Drower our ideas 


1 Especially as Lidzbarski’s Manddische Liturgien and even Bergstrisset’s 
Einfthrung in die semitischen Sprachen (with its two short extracts from the 
Mandaean prayerbook = items 25 and 33 in Lady Drower’s text) are not 
easily accessible to students. 
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of Mandaean literature receive a notable enrichment. Of course, ever since 
H. Petermann’s 1867 edition of the Thesaurus we have had access to an impor- 
tant body of this literature; and Lidzbarski’s Johannesbuch (1915), Manddische 
Liturgien (1920), and Ginza or Sidra Rabba (1925) have offered us a firm 
foundation. Meanwhile Lady Drower edited the Diwan Abatur and the 
Marriage-Ceremony (both 1950) and placed her collection of Mandaean MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library.! Her Canonical Prayerbook overlaps to some extent 
with Lidzbarski’s Liturgien, yet it goes considerably beyond the latter and 
presents, in fact, the full version of the prayerbook acquired by the author 
in 1954 (“in exchange for a money gift, for sacred manuscripts are never 
bought”). In only a few places does Lady Drower have to supplement the 
text from some lesser liturgical MSS. in her possession. 

The translation and notes are followed by an index and 495 short columns 
of the photographically reproduced Mandaean text. Numbering has been 
inserted in the original version to correspond with the numbers in the 
translation. While this facilitates ready consultation of Lady Drower’s 
English rendering, presentation of text and translation on opposite pages 
would have been a great convenience but was presumably ruled out by 
technical difficulties. 

A few random questions of detail: Is Lady Drower right in saying that 
Qulasta, the technical term for such prayerbooks, means “collection” (p. vii) 
and not, as one would suppose from the Semitic parallels of this root, 
“laudation”’ ?—It is, of course, difficult (and not always possible) to be consis- 
tent about translational equivalents, but some greater constancy would have 
been of advantage to the reader. Thus, for example, on p. 22 érs is rendered 
first as “lift up” and then as “assure” when “direct” would have fitted 
both cases and, incidentally, have been closer to the semantic origin of this 
vetb. sbq is translated as “‘to forgive” and “‘to loose”.—On the same page 
bifi “evil” has been accidentally omitted in the translation (before “sor- 
ceries”); it appears in the text as an afterthought on top of the line.—On p. 33 
Iam not quite clear why wnitaybun is rendered as “‘refresh themselves” when 
play on the variations of the root fw is clearly intended?—The meaning of 
many passages in any Mandaean text is so obscure or ambiguous that the 
teader cannot always be certain of having reached the correct interpretation. 
Ina few instances one might, therefore, have preferred to leave an original 
telative clause where the translator postulated a causal or other relationship.— 
Is sibil2 not a more pregnant term than just “earth” (p. 33 e¢ passim), 
especially as arga in the following line is similarly rendered?—On p. 57 Lady 
Drower is undoubtedly right (as against Lidzbarski) in translating Jériata 
as “liberating” formulae; the word has a similar connotation in Ethiopian 
magic.—/hm is, of course, the general Semitic word for “food” (cf. Vet. Test. 
1956, p. 192). As the sacramental bread in Mandaean is pibta, lahma tefers 
—as the author points out (p. 61)—to any nourishing food.—In late Hebrew 
‘ofen it is “manner, method” which is relevant—not “interpretation” which 


! The reviewer has not yet seen Lady Drower’s A/f Trisar Sualia (Akade- 
mie Verlag, Berlin, 1959) or E. Segelberg’s Studies in the Ritual of the Mandaean 
Baptism (Uppsala, 1958). 

? Cf. Lidzbarski, Ginza, p. 5 (and other references). 
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is merely one of the possible applications (pp. 75 and 112).—For the explana- 
tion of NBN (p. 99) it is methodologically not without risk to rely on Jas- 
trow’s “impetuous attack” which is associated with a specific contextual 
framework.—The same is true of yuq (p. 291) which can only mean “to 
squirt”. Lady Drower has not always been happy in her recourse to 
Jastrow’s dictionary. 

All who use this further instalment of Lady Drower’s great contribution 
to Mandaean scholarship have reason to be grateful to her, for without her 
experienced and erudite guidance this difficult prayerbook would have te- 
mained inaccessible and obscure even to the most doughty student of the 
Aramaic languages. The present reviewer would like to express his own 
sense of indebtedness for the instruction and enjoyment derived from this 
splendid work. EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


A. J. Toynpee and E. D. Mysrs, Historical Atlas and Gazetteer. (A Study 
of History, x1.) 1959. Pp. xiit+258, incl. 73 maps. (Oxford University 
Press, for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Price: 355.) 


This volume is intended as a companion to Toynbee’s Study of History, and 
it consists of a Gazetteer, containing all the geographical names mentioned 
in that work, seventy-three maps, an appendix on Hittite sites and locations, 
and an index to the maps. Much in this volume is of interest to readers of 
this Journal, and the maps will be found of constant use to many. There are 
maps of the Cradle of Sumeric Civilization, the ancient Near East in the 
eighteenth century B.c. (from which Nuzu is curiously omitted), Egypt, 
the Hittite and Minoan worlds, Syria, the Assyrian empire and its successors, 
the Achaemenian empire, the extension of Hellenic Civilization, the extension 
of Islam, and others which touch the interests of this Journal. In addition 
there are maps on other areas of the world, since the range covered is the 
whole world of all ages down to the present. While the volume has been 
prepared for use with Toynbee’s ten volumes, it will be widely valued for 
its general usefulness. H. H. ROWLEY 


FRANCESCO GABRIELI (ed.), L’ Antica societa beduina. Studi di W. Dostal, 
G. Dossin, M. Héfner, J. Henninger, F. Gabrieli. (Studi Semitici, 2.) 
1959. Pp. 156. (Centro di Studi Semitici, Universita di Roma.) 


In this volume are collected six lectures on Bedouin society in ancient times 
which were delivered at the Centro di Studi Semitici in Rome in 1959. It is 
thus a sequel to the collection of papers on the ancient Semitic gods published 
in 1958. The topics discussed in the present series are: ““The Evolution of 
Bedouin Life” (Walter Dostal), ‘Les Bédouins dans les textes de Mari” 
(Georges Dossin), “Die Beduinen in den vorislamischen Inschriften” 
(Maria Hofner), “La Société bédouine ancienne” (Joseph Henninger), 
“La Letteratura beduina preislamica” (Francesco Gabrieli), and “La Religion 
bédouine préislamique” (Joseph Henninger). Professor Gabrieli has added 
a preface and an epilogue. 

There is no need to expatiate upon the considerable and peculiar difficulties 
presented by this subject. The perishable nature of most of the objects 
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associated with the material culture of desert nomads, the consequent 
scarcity of archaeological evidence, and the unsatisfactory character of the 
literary sources constitute a problem which Dr Dostal has endeavoured to 
solve in an essay which is likely to provoke more argument than the other 
contributions to this volume. He has tried to treat the development of 
Bedouin life “exclusively from an ethnological standpoint, ignoring all 
written evidence”. “Ethnology”, as he rather oddly says, “‘is obliged to work 
exclusively with facts.” 

His theory has already been briefly explained in his article “Zur Frage 
der Entwicklung des Beduinentums” (Archiv fiir Volkerkunde, Bd. x11, 1958). 
It may be summarized as follows. When dromedaries were first tamed they 
were ridden behind the hump, on the crupper. As long as riders kept to 
this position the animals could not move quickly, and could not be controlled 
effectively. It was not possible for the nomads to keep large herds, and they 
ranged over a relatively restricted territory. The tribes of a large part of 
southern Arabia “remain at the primitive stage in riding technique”. They 
still use a simple saddle, a pad or cushion that may be covered with skins, 
and they ride behind the hump. In the north, however, the hump itself 
came to be used for riding. It was then possible to ride further and faster. 
Large herds began to be kept, the nomads wandered over a greater area and 
began to come into closer contact with “the urban-cultural population”. 
A change of great importance came when they acquired, very probably from 
the Parthians, the use of saddles made on the principle of the saddle-bow, 
which had been developed by the horse riders of Central Asia. “As opposed 
to the cushioned saddles, which offered the rider but little support, the new 
type of saddle gave the rider every opportunity to develop his fully military 
powers” (s/c). 

This is an ingenious and interesting theory and a synopsis does it less 
than justice. Moreover, the reviewer does not feel confident that he has 
always understood Dr Dostal’s meaning correctly, for the language of his 
paper is at times rather strange. It is obvious that a number of questions are 
taised which there was no space to discuss adequately. It is not clear, for 
example, why herdsmen riding on the crupper should not be able to keep 
large herds. Presumably, though he does not say this explicitly, the author 
would argue that such a rider could never ride fast enough to control a great 
number of animals. However, we have the high authority of the late Col. 
H. R. P. Dickson (The Arab of the Desert, 1949, p. 87) for the statement that 
the southern type of saddle, which he calls fu/ani and which Dr Dostal calls 
haulant, is preferred for “fast and light work”. Philby, who also uses the 
tetm baulani, speaks of this saddle as “‘a great improvement on the ponderous 
structure of Najd. It was lighter and more compact” (The Empty Quarter, 
1933, p. 29). Bertram Thomas, too, recalls “the universal disapprobation” 
of his ““Bikaner-pattern saddie” because of its “size and weight” (Arabia 
Felix, 1932, p. 193). One can think of a more cogent reason than the type 
of saddle to explain the small size of herds on the fringes of the Empty 
Quarter. 

Again, it will be conceded that a rider could use certain weapons more 
effectively if given the support afforded by the saddle-bow. But this can 
easily be exaggerated. Philby (op. cit. p. 59) describes a rider “‘on his knees in 
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the Omani fashion, supporting his buttocks on the upturned soles of his 
feet—a strange seat on the flat saddle but apparently comfortable enough 
and dependent entirely on balance. But such folk are born on camel-back 
and can ride gracefully enough—even their women do as much—on the 
bare rump of a saddleless, trotting dromedary.” Thesiger (Arabian Sands, 
1959, PP. 43, 44) states that the Bedouin of the southern sands “prefer to 
ride kneeling, especially if they mean to gallop” and that (p. 45) “a Bedu 
usually carries his rifle slung under his arm and parallel with the ground, 
which must add greatly to the difficulty of balancing”. The Bedouin lance, 
to which Dr Dostal refers as one of the weapons associated with the saddle- 
bow, was probably lighter than a rifle. 

There is a further consideration that is relevant. It is unquestionable that 
the camel was of great importance for transport and was often used to carry 
the warriors to the place of ambush or the scene of battle. But the saddle-bow 
can only have been of decisive importance in war if the nomads fought in 
their saddles, from the backs of their camels. Dr Dostal has not discussed, 
and has perhaps not had the space to discuss this. It is certain that on 
occasion the Arabs of the gahiliya rode to battle on camels and then fought 
on foot or on horseback. Evidence of the extent of this practice is inadequate. 

Of the other contributions to this volume there is little than can usefully be 
said. Some of them are beyond the reviewer’s competence to judge but 
they are all lucid and readable. In general they are cautious in judgement and 
form an excellent introduction to an important and difficult subject. It is 
a pity that Professor R. B. Serjeant’s name and initials have been misprinted 
on p. 114, for his contribution to the study of the poetical tradition in Arabia 
is both important and highly relevant. C. F. BECKINGHAM 
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